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The Warblers of Central New York 


By A. A. ALLEN, Ph D., Assistant Professor of Ornithology Cornell University 
With Photographs by the Author 


ON GUARD 
The male Mourning Warbler has fed the young 
and is now waiting until he hears his mate 
coming before leaving. 


HE fascination of the Warblers is 

irresistible. Their arrival in the 

spring awakens even the most 
callous ornithologist and pulls him out 
of bed before his accustomed time. Their 
bright colors, their great variety, their 
active habits, almost madden the begin- 
ner, as, in a frenzy, he follows their 
darting forms through the tree-tops or 
strains his neck in an effort to locate 
some lisping song. Years go by before 
the maze of plumages is straightened out 
and the songs finally remembered from 
spring to spring. 

But he who follows the little fellows 
after they leave the gardens and shade 
trees and hide themselves in thicket, 
forest, and swamp, has a still greater 
enchantment before him. Decades may 
pass before he has traced them all to 
their abodes, learned all their breeding 
songs, and discovered the nest of every 
species. For bird-nesting is a_time- 
consuming business. Days may be spent 
in a fruitless search of the undergrowth 
before the Mourning Warbler gives up 
its secret, and one’s neck may feel 


broken a hundred times from scanning the tree-tops before one finds the 
nest of the Blackburnian or the Cerulean. But what a joy it is at last to 
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discover the nest! The more difficult the search, the greater seems the reward. 

What a thrill passes over the searcher when a little greenish bird flutters from 

beneath his feet and he feels his patience rewarded! What a feeling of expec- 
tancy when a_ bright 
colored male Warbler 
hesitates for a moment 
near a dark spot among 
the leaves overhead and 
one climbs the tree to 
make sure that the nest 
is there. 

If one is interested in 
photography, there is 
much satisfaction in 
planning the method of 
approach, the placing of 
the blind, or the fasten- 
ing of the camera. It 
taxes one’s ingenuity to 
the utmost. The nest 
may be fifty or sixty feet 
from the ground and far 
out on a branch. Usu- 
ally it is in the deepest 
shade. The bird may be 
exceedingly timid, and 


A CERULEAN HOME 
one can always count 


High in the trees, concealed with bits of lichen and woody fungi, : : 
the shallow nest is very difficult to find and still more difficult to on its being extremely 


hotograph. , ' 
—- active. Scores of prob- 


ems are presentec for solu ion yerore one Can secure § is actory pnoto- 
l ted f lut bef cure satisfactory phot 
graphs, or even watch at close range the nesting habits of many of the 


Warblers. 

The majority of Warblers, however, are less timid than most birds and 
this facilitates their study. Many species seem not to know fear about their 
nests. Indeed, in the case of one Blackburnian Warbler, shown me by G. A. 
Bailey, I had difficulty in keeping the bird off the nest long enough to photo- 
graph the eggs, even though I lifted her from the nest. The nest was about 25 
feet from the ground in a small hemlock that swayed with the weight of my 
body and shook with my labored breathing. Indeed, the motion of the tree 
was harder to combat than the movements of the bird, and many failures 
resulted until I held my breath during the exposure. So it is with many and, 
perhaps, the majority of Warblers: there are some individuals of each species 
that seem devoid of the fear instinct. One needs to work with them for only 
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a few hours, before they become accustomed to one’s presence and may even 
be coaxed to feed their young on one’s hand. 

There are some exceptions to this, however, chief among which is the 
Yellow-breasted Chat. Unlike the rest of its family in many ways, it carries its 
peculiarity in this respect to the extreme, so that it becomes practically an 
impossible subject for the photographer or the student of bird home-life. 
The slightest disturbance of the nest, or the leaves about it in discovering it, 
is apt to cause the birds to desert. Even with the maternal instinct at its 
height, when the young are fully fledged, they will leave them upon the slight- 
est provocation. 

In Central New York the Chats’ nests are the most easily discovered of 
any of the Warblers, though, of course, they are far less common than many. 
They ordinarily nest about four feet from the ground in clumps of cornus, 
spirea, or viburnum, or other shrubs which grow in patches and which present 
a dense exterior but are sparsely branched and free from leaves on the inside. 


'HIS BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER PERMITTED ITSELF TO BE LIFTED FROM THE NEST 


It is necessary merely to insert one’s head beneath the crown of the bushes and 
a glance tells whether or not the bulky nest is present. Since both birds are 
rather noisy about the nesting grounds, the nesting area is easily located and 


there are usually not a great many possible nesting sites. 

One spring we discovered twenty different nests of the Chat. They were 
built, however, by but seven pairs of birds, an average of nearly three nests per 
pair. Apparently something had happened time and again to disturb the birds 
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while they were incubating and they had each time deserted the nest and built 
a new one in the vicinity. Some of the deserted nests were empty, some con- 
tained one or two eggs, and some the full complement of four, our only way of 
knowing that the nests were deserted at the time of discovery being the finding 
of another nest in the vicinity containing warm eggs. Usually we were unable 
to discover the cause of desertion, but in two of the nests were the eggs of the 
Cowbird. The eggs of the two species are almost identical and yet the Chat 
seems to know the difference or to be able to count and remember the number 


A TAME CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER FEEDING ITS YOUNG 


which she has herself laid. I have known no instance of a Chat hatching out the 
Cowbird’s egg. 

A shy bird like this is very discouraging to the student of bird home-life 
for, when the mere discovery of the nest causes the bird to desert, it gives him 
not even a chance to test his skill. Upon two occasions, however, we were able 
to outwit the Chat by discovering the nests from a distance and not going near 
them until the proper time. One nest was located in an elm sprout close beside 
a cow-path and the bird had apparently become accustomed to the passing of 
the cattle. It was raining on the one day that we had a chance to photograph 
this nest and this, perhaps, caused the bird to stick closer. I set up my umbrella 
blind and my camera at a distance without disturbing her, and, getting inside, 
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I lifted the whole thing and lumbered slowly down the path to within six 
feet of the nest. She would have let me come closer but the nest was on a side 
hill and this was as close as I could get and still view the nest. Apparently she 
was accustomed to having cows grazing about her, for she paid no attention to 
any of the sounds coming from the blind. After making several exposures, I 
decided to leave without disturbing her and come back again after the eggs had 
hatched and family life had become more interesting. Instead of moving back 
up the path the way I had come, I whistled for my companion, thinking that if 
the bird were frightened from the nest by someone else, she would not suspect 
the blind of being anything but an inoffensive cow. It was a fatal mistake. My 


A WOODLAND RESTAURANT 


While the Black-throated Blue Warbler fed its young on my knee, the deer-flies and mosquitoes fed on my 
hand. The one made up for the other 

companion had to approach very close to the bush before the bird would leave, 

in fact almost touch it. The bird left with considerable alarm and to the best of 

my knowledge never came back. We removed the blind but when we came 

again, a week later, the eggs were cold and the birds were calling about another 

thicket lower down the hill where we did not disturb them. 

The other nest we discovered when the young were about to leave, and, 
since the old bird never left the side of the nest, I assume she thought herself 
undiscovered. The next day, before we went near the nest, we carefully con- 
cealed the camera in a box close to the ground, focusing it upon a prepared 
perch. The old bird was not near when we approached the nest but all of the 
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young fluttered from it in alarm. Before we had captured them all, one of the 
old birds returned, but, after scolding for a while, disappeared. Without delay 
we fastened the young in the grass beneath the perch upon which the camera was 
focused and concealed ourselves. After a while one of the old birds came back. 
We could not tell which one, but it was probably the other one, because only 
one returned; it showed no alarm, and, when it heard the food-calls of the 
young, it flew directly to the perch we had prepared. To get the Chat feeding 
its young and determine the nature of the food it was bringing was not so easy, 
for while we were placing them upon another perch, the old bird came back and 
caught us in the act. She told us very plainly in Chat language what she thought 
of such a proceeding, and waited two hours before she finally fed them and we 
secured the accompanying photograph. 

Whether the Chats are as sensitive as this in all parts of their range I do 
not know, because there is a great deal of difference among individual birds. If 
we can judge from the particular branch of the tribe that lives about Ithaca, 


however, we would say that shyness is a species characteristic more strongly 


developed than in the Herons, Gulls, Skimmers, Doves, or any of the species 
that have a reputation for extreme timidity. 
(To be concluded) 


A.CHAT BEFORE LUNCH 
The youngster has waited_two hours for this meal, and apparently registers disapproval. The Chat is 
the most difficult bird to photograph the writer has ever encountered 


Notes from a Traveler in the Tropics 


III. FROM PANAMA TO PERU 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


ARLY on the morning of November 14, the S.S. ‘Ucayali’ of the Peruvian 

Line, left her moorings at Balboa and steamed slowly through the small 

gateway in the submarine nets guarding the Pacific entrance to the 
canal, which is closed nightly from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. The beauties of Panama 
Bay with its islands, bare and wooded, the foothills and mountains of the 
surrounding mainland, the white towers and red roofs of Panama remain to 
become common knowledge; while the history of this region, from Balboa to 
Goethals, makes as strong an appeal to the imagination as do its physical 
features to the eye. 

The waters abound with fish, and the air above them is correspondingly 
alive with birds. Nowhere else have I seen Man-o’-War Birds so numerous, 
while Brown Pelicans in stately files flew to their favorite fishing grounds. 
Some years ago a party of ichthyologists, whose desire for specimens was 
evidently stronger than their regard for the laws of angling, exploded charges 
of dynamite in these waters as the most direct means of making a census of 
their finny inhabitants, but when the shocked or killed victims came floating to 
the surface the Man-o’-War Birds and Pelicans proved so much more skillful 
as ‘collectors’ that the fish-men got a comparatively small share of the booty! 

South of the equator, at just what point I am unable to say, but doubtless 
near the boundary line of Ecuador and Peru, the Brown Pelican is replaced 
by the Chilean Pelican, a related but distinct species; but, singularly enough, 
in spite of the abundance of food and the astounding numbers of birds off the 
coast of Peru, the Man-o’-War Bird was not observed south of Panama Bay. 
The absence of the Brown Pelican from the east coast of South America presents 
a similar inexplicable problem in distribution. During the succeeding two days 
few birds were observed. An occasional Shearwater or Petrel (4strelata?) 
was seen scaling over the waves in its unending and apparently fruitless search 
for food, but we were evidently not sailing over good feeding grounds. At 
g A.M. on the 16th we passed about ten miles to the east of Malpelo Islet, a 
rocky pile which loomed to surprising height above the horizon. Doubtless it 
is the home of many sea-birds, but, so far as I know, no naturalist has ever 
landed upon it. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 18th we were off Point Parina, the most 
western part of South America, and near enough to the shore to see the oil- 
derricks, which indicate the product of this barren coast. At 10 A.M. we reached 
Payta, our first port from Panama, and we were now fairly within the zone 
which distinguishes the Peruvian littoral as the home of countless hordes of sea- 
birds. There were Gulls, Cormorants, Boobies and Pelicans in amazing abun- 
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dance. There is doubtless no area of equal extent in the world with a larger 
sea-bird population than the waters off this coast. Throughout its entire 
length of some 1,200 miles, birds are always present in large numbers, and when 
some unknown cause induces the small fish on which they feed to appear ina 
comparatively restricted area in incalculable myriads, there is a corresponding 
concentration of the feathered forms which prey upon them. 

On November 20, when we were anchored off the port of Salaverry, it was 
obvious that we were in the center of such a gathering. Whether one looked 
north, east, south or west, birds could be seen in countless numbers passing 
in endless files, fishing in dense, excited flocks or massed in dark islands on 
the sea. If one looked toward the shore, where the bare, blazing sand-dunes 
smothered in smooth banks the base of coastal hills rising dark and desolate 
behind them, to be in turn overtopped by the distant Andes, long, waving, 
whip-like streamers and banners of birds passed in endless, undulating files 
sharply silhouetted against the atmospheric mountains. 

Seaward, like aérial serpents, sinuous lines crawled through the air in re- 
peated curves which lost themselves in the distance, or processions streaked the 
sky or water in rapidly-passing, endless files, flowing steadily by, hour after 
hour, during the entire day without ceasing, and with but slight breaks in the 
line. At times the flocks were composed of Cormorants, with, at intervals, 
an occasional white-bodied, brown-winged Booby. At others, they would be 
made up almost wholly of Boobies, accented here and there by a Cormorant, 
while for an hour or more Cormorants were passing northward some forty feet 
above the sea, and below them, low over the water, Boobies were flying south- 
ward, the head and tail of each procession being beyond the limit of vision. 
The Booby formation was less regular than that of the Cormorants, three or 
four birds often traveling abreast, and they passed at an average of three 
hundred per minute. It was not possible, however, to estimate from such 
observations the number of birds which passed a given point during the day, 
since the direction of flight was at times reversed as the birds sought new fish- 
ing-grounds. 

These were near the shore, and the focal points toward which sooner or 
later, the birds converged, resulted in a scene to which no description can do 
justice. There was not a passenger aboard the ship who did not express his 
lively interest in it, and throughout the day it commanded untiring and often 
excited attention. 

The Cormorants fished from the surface where they were evidently sur- 
rounded by a sea of the small fry, which, with much plunging and diving, 
they gobbled voraciously, until, their storage capacity reached, they rested in 
great black rafts on the water, waiting for the processes of digestion to give 
both excuse and space for further gorging. 

The Boobies fished from the air, plunging headlong and with great force 
from an average height of fifty feet into the water almost directly. Like 
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a great flying spear-head they strike the water and disappear in the jet of 
foam which spurts upward as they hit the surface. It is a more thrilling, reckless 
performance than even the plunge of the Fish Hawk. The dive of a single 
Booby, like that of the Hawk, is always a notable exhibition of skill, strength, 
and perfection of the winged fisherman’s art. Only a person rarely gifted in the 
use of words could adequately describe it. How, then, can one hope to paint 
a pen-picture of a thousand Boobies diving, of a skyful of Boobies which, in 
endless streams, poured downward into the sea? It was a curtain of darts, a 
barrage of birds. The water below became a mass of foam from which, if one 
watched closely, hundreds of dark forms took wing at a low angle to return to 
the animated throng above, and dive again; or, their hunger satisfied, they 
filed away with thousands of others to some distant resting-place. It is difficult 
to understand why the birds emerging from the water are not at times impaled 
by their plunging comrades, and how the Cormorants, always fishing on or near 
the surface, escape. But the most amazing phenomenon in all this amazing 
scene was the action of flocks of Boobies of five hundred to a thousand birds, 
which, in more or less compact formation, were hurrying to join one of the 
Booby squalls which darkened the air over the fishing-grounds. If, unexpect- 
edly, they chanced to fly over a school of fish, instantly, and as one individual, 
every Booby in the flock plunged downward and in a twinkling the air which 
had been filled with rapidly flying birds was left without a feather! This 
spectacle, the most surprising evolution I have ever seen in bird-life, was wit- 
nessed repeatedly during the day. 

We left Salaverry late in the afternoon, when the setting sun revealed an 


apparently endless succession of mountain ranges leading to the far-distant 
Andes, and seemed to light each with a different color—gray, pink, brown, or 
purple— and the birds were still waging active warfare against the inhabitants 
of the waters. But I could look at them no longer without experiencing a feeling 
of confusion and dizziness. For the first time in my life I had seen too many 


birds in one day! 

November ro, off Eten, the first Albatross, a bird of the Yellow-nosed 
group, was seen; the following day a Skua was observed, and thereafter a few 
individuals of these species were seen daily. Diving Petrels and Inca Terns were 
not noted until we entered Lima Harbor on November 21. 

It is, of course, well known that the combination of fish, fish-eating birds 
(transformers, they might almost be called), islands on which the birds may 
nest in security, and a rainless climate has resulted in the production of the 
guano deposits which have constituted one of the principal commercial assets 
of Peru. The Incas, who used guano to fertilize the areas they irrigated for 
agricultural purposes on the coast of Peru, are said to have imposed the penalty 
of death on anyone who killed a guano-producing bird; and the existing Peru- 
vian Government rigidly protects them. 

The original supply of guano has long since been removed and the industry 
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now consists in collecting the annual deposit. I have no figures at hand which 
will show what this amounts to, but a prominent Peruvian official informed me 
that a three-year deposit on one island amounted to 30,000 tons. The size of 
the island was not stated, but from Captain Richmond, of Mollendo, I learned 
that a comparatively small roosting-island—a pyramidal rock— furnished a 
thousand tons of guano yearly. 

The remarkable photograph which is reproduced with this article, was made 
by Mr. R. E. Coker, of the United States Fish Commission, on the island of 
Lobos Afuera, off the northern coast of Peru some years ago. Mr. Coker at 
this time was making studies of the fish and of the guano-producing birds of 
Peru for the Peruvian Government. Much of the interesting data gathered by 
him have, I understand, not yet been published. If the information given me by 
Peruvian officials is correct, the remarkable Pelican photographs made by Mr. 
Coker could not now be duplicated. According to these gentlemen the Pelican 
is being replaced by the Booby—‘Patita,’ or little Duck, they call it. Boobies 
are said to be parasitic on Pelicans, robbing them of their food. I made no 
observations verifying this statement, but certain it is that thousands of 
Boobies were observed to one Pelican, and if both my memory and observa- 


tions are not at fault, Boobies are more abundant and Pelicans less numerous 


than they were on the Peruvian coast in June, 1916. 


WILSON’S THRUSH 
Photographed by C. W. Leister, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Purple Martins on Stuart Acres 


FIVE YEARS OF BIRD-PROTECTION ON A MICHIGAN FARM 


By F. A. STUART, Marshall, Mich. 
With Photographs by Dr. W. H. Rowland 


TUART ACRES is a tract of land in Eckford Township, Calhoun County, 

Michigan, extending from the Kalamazoo River on the north to Upper 

and Lower Brace Lakes on the south, and comprising altogether a little 
more than two thousand acres of land devoted to general farming, fruit culture, 
and livestock. The topography of the tract is sufficiently diversified with wood- 
land, lowland, water courses and cultivated fields to make this section admirably 
suited for both land and water birds native to this climate. Bob-whites are 
plentiful except after severe winters, there are a few Ruffed Grouse and even 
a small flock of Pinnated Grouse (Prairie Chicken) now practically extinct in 
Michigan, besides a few breeding Mallards and Wood Ducks. 

Articles on birds appearing in the National Geographic Magazine in the 
winter of 1913~14 aroused the interest of the writer in the protection and con- 
servation of bird-life in general and of bird-house species in particular. Late 
in March, 1914 this early enthusiasm took tangible form in the erection of be- 
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tween 300 and 400 bird-houses of every sort and description, from the small 
rustic Wren house to large logs of the Von Berlepsch type for Wood Ducks and 
Screech Owls and including ten Martin-houses. Previous to March 20, 1914, 
there were no bird-houses 
of any description, neither 
were there any Purple Mar- 
tins, Tree Swallows, nor 
House Wrens. 

Many bird-boxes have 
been added each season 
since 1914, until, at this 
writing, there are more than 
1,400 on the whole estate; 
there were at one time 
(1916) over 1,600 houses, 
but about 200 have been 
removed because, for some 
reason or other, they were 
left unoccupied; it was a 
waste of time and labor to 
look after them, since it 
was very soon discovered 
that success with bird- 
houses meant regular, sys- 
tematic attention for the 
removal of English Sparrow 
nests, this nuisance being 
the most serious obstacle 
to bringing back and re- , , ee 
establishing our native birds STARTING OUT ON THE DAY’S WORK OF 
as far as bird-house occu- Removing House uamay ania other undesirables 
pants is concerned. There- 
fore, every bird-box is examined every 21 days in the nesting season and an 
accurate report made of what is found, no account being taken of any nest 
unless it contains either eggs or young birds. Therefore, there is no guess- 
work either as to kind of bird or numbers, since no mention is made 
of incomplete or unoccupied nests; the reports of the four young men 
who make the regular inspections can be depended upon to be absolutely 
accurate. 

It might be of interest, but would require too much space, to relate in detail 
the experiences, successes, and disappointments of the five years past, but suffice 
it to say that results speak for themselves and briefly stated here they are. In 
the June inspection of 1914 there were 46 pairs of Martins in the 1o Martin- 
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houses, in the smaller houses 7 pairs of Bluebirds and 5 pairs of House Wrens 
made up the total of desirable bird-house occupants up to July 1, 1914. 

In comparison, we found the following season, on May 3, 1915 inspection, 
22 pairs of Bluebirds, every one of which brought off the young of the first 
brood and many more nests were found either incomplete or abandoned, of 
which no record was made. June 16, 1915 inspection showed in the 10 Martin- 
houses 117 pairs of breeding Martins, 16 pairs House Wrens, 12 pairs Tree 
Swallows, 8 pairs Flickers, 2 pairs Chickadees, 1 pair Crested Flycatchers. 


TREE SWALLOWS FAVOR THIS TYPE OF HOUSE 

Seventy-seven pairs had either eggs or young on Stuart Acres, in houses of this kind or similar 

to it on June 19, 1918 

The next season, 1916, June 13 inspection showed 159 pairs Martins, 27 
pairs Bluebirds, 21 pairs Tree Swallows, g pairs Flickers, 2 pairs Chickadees, 
20 pairs House Wrens, 2 pairs Screech Owls, 1 pair Brown Creepers, 1 pair 
Tufted Titmice, 153 pairs English Sparrows. 

The season of 1917, inspection of June 19, showed 190 pairs Martins, 46 
pairs Bluebirds, 43 pairs Tree Swallows, 18 pairs House Wrens, g pairs Flickers, 
4 pairs Screech Owls, 64 pairs English Sparrows. 

For the present season the inspection made June 19, 1918, follows: 222 
pairs Martins, 38 pairs Bluebirds, 77 pairs Tree Swallows, 4 pairs Flickers, 4 
pairs Screech Owls, 1 pair Sparrow Hawks, 8 pairs House Wrens, 30 pairs 
English Sparrows. 

Bluebirds and House Wrens are much fewer than in previous years, prob- 
ably on account of the extraordinary severity of last winter, 1917-1918. In 
conjunction with the Game Warden’s Department of the State of Michigan an 
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attempt is being made, during the present season (1918), to propagate the Ring- 
necked Pheasant, the result of which cannot be known until late this autumn. 

List of birds seen on Stuart Acres or vicinity either as permanent residents, 
summer residents, or in spring and fall migrations: 


Red-breasted Merganser 

Hooded Merganser 

Mallard 

Green-winged Teal 

Blue-winged Teal 

Pintail 

Wood Duck 

Redhead 

Bluebill 

Golden-eye 

Bufflehead 

Ruddy Duck 

Canada Goose 

\merican Bittern 

Least Bittern 

Great Blue Heron 

Littl> Green Heron 

Sandhill Crane 

Sora 

Coot 

Woodcock 

Jack Snipe 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Killdeer 

Bob-white 

Ruffed Grouse 

Pinnated Grouse (Prairie 
Chicken) 

Mourning Dove 

Marsh Hawk 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Cooper’s Hawk 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Sparrow Hawk* 

sarn Owl 

Screech Owl* 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

Black-billed Cuckoo 


Kingfisher 

Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker* 
Red-headed Woodpecker* 
Northern Flicker 
Whip-poor-will 
Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Humming- 
Kingbird [bird 
Crested Flycatcher 
Phoebe 

Wood Pewee 

Least Flycatcher 

Prairie Horned Lark 
Blue Jay 

Crow 

Bobolink 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird. 
Meadowlark 

Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 
Bronzed Grackle 

Purple Finch 

American Crossbill 
Redpoll 

Goldfinch 

Vesper Sparrow 

Lark Finch 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Tree Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 

Junco 

Song Sparrow 

Swamp Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 


Chewink 

Cardinal 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Scarlet Tanager 

Purple Martin* 

Barn Swallow 

Tree Swallow* 

Bank Swallow 

Cedar Waxwing 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Warbling Vireo 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

Black and White Warbler 

Yellow Warbler 

Black - throated Blue 
Warbler 

Myrtle Warbler 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

Blackburnian Warbler 

Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Maryland Yellowthroat 

Yellow-breasted Chat 

Redstart 

Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 

House Wren* 

Short-billed Marsh Wren 

Long-billed Marsh Wren 

Brown Creeper* 

White-breasted Nuthatch* 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Tufted Titmouse* 

Chickadee* 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Wood Thrush 

Robin 

Bluebird* 


Note.—There are doubtless many other species, especially water-birds in 
migration, which frequent the tract, but with which the writer is not sufficiently 
familiar to be sure of the identification. 

Species checked (*) in above list are those which have at one time or an- 
other occupied the bird-houses. The Tufted Titmouse and Brown Creeper but 


once, however. 


Another Purple Martin Roost in the City of Washington 


By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


UR experience during 1917 with the Purple Martin roost in the city 
() of Washington aroused a natural curiosity regarding the birds’ return 

in 1918. Nor was this expectation doomed to disappointment, for the 
birds appeared considerably earlier than in the previous year, and like the 
city’s war workers, in ever-increasing numbers. In many respects they were 
so different this season that some further notes seem worthy of permanent 
record. Comparison with their behavior in 1917 can readily be made by con- 
sulting the writer’s account in last year’s Brrp-LorRE.* 

As is well known, great changes have taken place in the capital city of 
our country during the past year. War conditions have made necessary the 
occypation of park space by temporary buildings. Several such structures 
have been erected along 4th Street in the Mall, close to the very trees in which 
the Purple Martins roosted in 1917. Either on account of this environmental 
change or for some more obscure reason best known to themselves, the Purple 
Martins, likewise the Purple Grackles and European Starlings, abandoned 
the former roost and chose a spot about a mile farther west, on 17th Street, 
N. W., at the western edge of that part of the Mall called the ‘White House 
Ellipse’. The other surroundings are very different from those of 1917. 
Just across 17th Street stands the Red Cross Building, the steps and portico 
of which afford an unobstructed and exceptional view of the tops of the trees 
used as the Purple Martin roost. Indeed, the opportunity for observation could 
hardly have been more favorable. This part of 17th Street has no electric car 
lines, but is a favorite thoroughfare for automobiles and pedestrians. South of 
the Red Cross Building, on the same side of the street, is the Pan-American 
Building; and north of the former, but on the opposite side of the street, is the 
State, War, and Navy Building, from which latter, to the Navy Annex, there 
stretch, high across 17th Street, the wires of the naval wireless telegraph station. 
Seventeenth Street is here lined on both sides with good-sized trees, principally 
elms and sycamores. The Purple Martin roost was situated in a small clump 
of thirteen trees, thirty or forty feet in height, all elms, except one box elder, 
and standing close to the broad sidewalk over which some of them spread. 
The birds commonly used only seven or eight of these trees, but, when an 
unusually large number of birds was present, occasionally as many as ten. 

This roost was occupied by the Martins for the first time on July 109, 
1918, and every day thereafter for more than a month. The daily arrival of the 
first few birds in the vicinity of the roost varied from twelve to thirty-three 
minutes before sunset—on August 1, this occurred at 6.50 P.M. (actual standard 
time), on August 24 at 6.32 p.m. and during the succeeding half hour the 
number rapidly increased up to the time of entering the roost. A part of the 

*Birp-Lore, XIX, No. 6, Nov.—Dec., 1917, pp. 315-317. 
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birds, from 100 to 2,000 or 3,000, as they arrived, sought the wireless telegraph 
apparatus, where they perched close together on the wires, and even lined the 
nearly vertical wire supports. This took place on nearly every evening, though 
occasionally all the birds remained in the air; at times they would all suddenly 
leave the wires as though by a common impulse, circle around in the air, and 
either return or enter the roost. On a few evenings they were observed resting 
in numbers also on the cornices of the various buildings in the vicinity. The 
birds that remained in the air would course leisurely about in all directions, 
covering a wide area, and, as the number increased, would form a more compact 
company, usually directly over the roosting place, sometimes high in the air, 
sometimes low, rarely ever moving very swiftly or as a unit until time for enter- 
ing the roost arrived. 

Up to about the middle of August there were commonly 3,000 to 5,000 Mar- 
tins in the air when, each day, the rush for rooms in the Martin hotel began. 
This took place from seven to twenty-one minutes after sunset, according to 
the state of the weather—at 7.20 P.M. on August 1, and at 7.10 P.M. on August 
20. The entry was usually made rapidly and continuously after once begun, but 
on one occasion, August 9, it was twice interrupted for several minutes after 
a few at each time had begun to roost. During the first half of August the 
birds entered rather gradually, slowly circling or flying aimlessly low over the 
roost, then suddenly dashing into the trees, often with great swiftness. After 
the first rush, which usually consisted of the birds lower down, those from 
higher up, sometimes many hundreds of feet in the air, would, with wings nearly 
closed and rigidly set, begin to drop, each like a miniature aéroplane in a tail- 
spin, nearly vertically into the roost, and check themselves when only a few 
feet above the tree-tops. During these proceedings streams of other Martins 
continued to arrive, coming almost entirely from the west and south, singly 
and in small flocks, for several minutes at a rate of 2,000 or more a minute, 
then in gradually diminishing numbers for several minutes longer; flying leis- 
urely at first, but, as the daylight waned, at a rapidly accelerating speed, as 
though fearful of arriving too late for a lodging place. During the latter part 
of August, however, the character of the flight materially changed, for the 
birds more and more collected into a well-defined flock, which performed its 
aérial evolutions more as a unit, and rarely entered the roost until all the 
stragglers had arrived; when, swarming over the tops of the trees, sometimes 
low down, sometimes at a great height, in rapidly moving circular form or 
otherwise, on one occasion even in the form of a huge inverted cone, like the 
cloud of a tornado, the birds, in great numbers, sometimes many thousands 
together, would dash with great speed directly down into the trees. The time 
occupied by this performance was only from three to five minutes, whereas 
during the early part of August, when the birds entered as they arrived, this 
extended over a period of from twelve to thirty minutes. The last straggler 
was safely housed by twenty to thirty minutes after sunset—on August 1, 
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at 7.32 P.M.,and on August 24, at 7.13 p.m. Unlike all the other hostelries in 
war-crowded Washington, this Martin lodging-house seemed ‘to have plenty 
of room for all comers. The birds appeared restless for some time after settling 
into the trees, and sometimes, particularly when roused by the firing of a gun, 
the clapping of hands, or other sudden noise, would rise in numbers and circle 
over the tree-tops, soon, however, dropping into their places again. There was, 
also, more or less moving about among the branches of the trees, as many of 
the birds exchanged their places for others apparently more to their liking. Dur- 
ing the early part of August, they were exceedingly noisy, and continued their 
chattering well into the night, usually later than 10 p.M.; but as the month 
waned they gradually became more silent and often scarcely uttered a note 
after all had entered the roost. At first a large proportion of the birds were 
adult males, but later on their places were taken almost entirely by females 
and young. 

Purple Grackles and European Starlings roosted in the trees adjacent to 
those occupied by the Martins, but the number of the former was never over 
150, of the latter not over 100, and both of these species gradually diminished 
in numbers and finally disappeared from the vicinity while the Martins were 
still there. The same is true of the Bank Swallows, of which on August 5, 
there were 250 roosting in the same trees with the Martins, though on no other 
occasion were there over 40, and usually a much smaller number. These 
Swallows always appeared just as the last few of the Martins were entering 
the roost, and immediately sought places among the trees. Often they came 
in after the last of the Martins, sometimes as much as ten minutes later. A 
small flock of about 100 Chimney Swifts resorted to a chimney near the Martin 
roost on the evening of August 20, though their presence doubtless had little 
or no connection with the Martins. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. R. M. Barr, night superintendent of the Red 
Cross Building, for interesting particulars concerning the actions of the Purple 
Martins at the roost after dark. On July 25, about 8 or g o’clock in the evening, 
the birds were evidently much disturbed by a heavy thunder-storm, for after 
every brilliant flash of lightning followed by heavy thunder they rushed from 
the trees in great clouds, flew wildly about for a short time, and then settled 
into the roost again. The same performance was repeated a number of times 
during the course of the storm. This observation is of considerable interest, 
for we have comparatively little accurate information regarding the behavior 
of birds of any kind during the hours of darkness. 

On August 21 the roost was visited early in the morning for the purpose of 
ascertaining when the birds departed. Before 4 a.m. (actual standard time) 
the Martins were entirely silent, and we heard their first note at 4.03 A.M. 
Subsequently no sound came from them until 4.35 A.M., when a chorus began 
which continued with scarcely a break thereafter. At 4.40 A.M. the birds became 
somewhat restless and commenced to move about from branch to branch 
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among the trees. The first took wing from the roost at 4.55 A.M.; five minutes 
later a flock of about 1,000 dashed out suddenly in a horizontal direction through 
the trees, then circled about in the air above the roost for a few minutes, when 
they disappeared. At 5.02 A.M. about 3,000 or 4,000 left in the same manner, 
not rising above the tree-tops, but sweeping through the branches as though 
aiming to escape observation. The birds continued to leave in greater or less 
numbers until 5.15 A.M., when the last individual departed. 

The number of Purple Martins that occupied this roost was considerably 
greater than in 1917. The birds first appeared in 1918 in comparatively 
small numbers, but rapidly increased during the latter part of July and early 
August until they reached the maximum of 35,000 on August 9; after which, 
with more or less fluctuation, they gradually diminished in numbers until 
August 20 when about 12,000 were present; and subsequently the number still 
more suddenly dropped to 150 on August 24, which was the last day of their 
occupation of the roost at the Red Cross Building. On that evening some 500 
to 600 were seen passing overhead, coming from the west and going in the 
direction of the Capitol grounds. 

Whether or not the birds were disturbed by the many people that visited 
the vicinity of the Red Cross Building to watch them, it is difficult to say, 
but certain it is that the Martins left this location after August 24 and took 
up their nightly abode in some elm trees over the street-car track near the 
corner of B Street and Delaware Avenue, S. W., on the edge of the Capitol 
grounds. About a thousand birds had, however, about the middle of August 
roosted, but only for a night or two, in some sycamore trees at the Pan-American 
Building, not far from the main gathering. 

At the Capitol grounds not more than 800 birds assembled: these usually 
came in a single flock, and without previous evolutions swept downward from 
a considerable height into the trees. This roosting place was very similar in 
character to the one of 1917 in the eastern part of the Mall. In this secon- 
dary roost the birds remained until the night of September 19, on which 
occasion their numbers had decreased to about 100. On September 20, a cold 
rainy day, the birds disappeared, and have been seen no more. This, how- 
ever, is a new record for the autumn stay of the Purple Martin about 
Washington, the previous latest date being September 14, 1889. 
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SECOND SERIES 


IX. CROWS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


AMERICAN CROW 


The common American Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos) is one of our best- 
known birds. In one or another of its forms, it occurs at some season over 
practically all of the United States and over all but the northernmost parts 
of Canada. It is, however, of more or less infrequent occurrence in the arid 


parts of the western United States. In the northern portion of its range it is 


only a summer resident; almost everywhere else it remains throughout the year. 
It is divided into five geographic races, the ranges of which are given below. 
In the A. O. U. check list the Southern Crow is included with the American 
Crow; and the Northwestern Crow appears there as a full species. 

The American Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) breeds in 
northeastern North America, north to Newfoundland, central Quebec, central 
Keewatin, and northwestern Mackenzie; west to northern Alberta, Minnesota, 
and northwestern Texas; south to north central Texas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
New Jersey. It winters from about the northern border of the United States 
south to a short distance beyond the southern limit of its summer range. 

The Southern Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos paulus) is resident in the 
eastern United States, north to Maryland and southern Illinois, west to eastern 
Texas, and south to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and to northern Florida. 

The Florida Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus) is confined to the 
southern portion of Florida, where it is permanently resident. 

The Western Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis) is resident in the 
western United States and southwestern Canada, north to Montana and central 
British Columbia; west to central Washington and western California; south 
to Wisconsin and New Mexico; and east to New Mexico and North Dakota. 

The Northwestern Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos caurinus) is resident 
on the Pacific slope of northwestern North America from Kadiak Island and 
the Alaska Peninsula, Alaska, south to Neah Bay in northwestern Washington. 

In the following tables, records of the Western Crow are marked with an 
asterisk (*); all the others refer to the common American Crow. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 
LOCALITY of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 5 February 15 January 31, 1889 
Oswego, N. Y. 16 March 6 Rare in winter 
Charlotte, Vt. March 1 Rare in winter 
Rutland, Vt. 10 January 24 Rare in winter 
Wells River, Vt 8 February 26 February 16, 1912 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Hebron, Maine 
Phillips, Maine 
Orono, Maine 
Kllsworth, Maine 
Montreal, Quebec 
(Juebec, Quebec 
Godbout, Quebec 
Chatham, N. B. 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Lansing, Mich 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Newberry, Mich. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Listowel, Ontario 
Queensboro, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Zumbrota, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
White Earth, Minn. 
St. Vincent, Minn 
Killarney, Man. 
\weme, Man. 
Reaburn, Man. 

Lac du Brochet Post, Man. 
(Ju’Appelle, Sask. 
llagstaff, Alta. 

Ft. Chipewyan, Alta. 
I't. Providence, Mack. 
"Grafton, N. D. 
*Bathgate, N. D. 
*Terry, Mont.... 
"Great Falls, Mont. 


FALL 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


17 
9 
13 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


February 
February : 
February 
February 
March 4 
March 3 
March 10 
March 11 
March 16 
March 9 
February 
February 2 
March 7 
March 7 
March 7 
February 2 
February 2 
February 2 
February 28 
February 18 
March 6 
March 2 
March 11 
March 19 
March 23 
March 27 
April 16 
March 25 
March 26 
April 11 
April 22 
March 20 
March 28 
April 14 
April 7 


MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


January 
January 
January 18, 1913 
January 2, 1896 
February 24, 1911 
January 1, 1889 
March 2, 1894 
March 9, 1885 
Rare in winter 
February 16, 1905 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
January 21, 1889 
January 31, 1916 
February 4, 1914 
February 8, 1894 
January 2, 1908 
January 1, 1894 
February 15, 1907 
January 24, 1889 
February 3, 1906 
January 5, 1882 
February 24, 1896 
March 1, 1915 
February 25, 1911 
March 15, 1895 
April 6, 1889 
February 24, 1905 
March 12, 1916 
March 25, 1886 
April 20, 1888 
March 13, 1914 
March 15, 1896 
April 1, 1905 
March 26, 1915 


7, 1915 
10, 1910 


LOCALITY 


Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Hebron, Maine 
Phillips, Maine 
Orono, Maine 
Ellsworth, Maine 
Montreal, Quebex 
(Quebec, Quebec 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newberry, Mich. 
Calumet, Mich. 
Listowel, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Zumbrota, Minn. 
White Earth, Minn. 
St. Vincent, Minn. 
Killarney, Man. 
\weme, Man. 


Number 
of yeare’ 
record 


3 


Average date of 
last onc observed 
November 15 
December 1 
November 23 
November 23 
October 16 
November 6 
November 8 
October 16 
November 23 
December 9 
October 24 
October 5 
November 5 
November 4 
November 11 


October ro 
October 11 
October 19 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


November 21, 1885 
Rare in winter 
December 24, 1909 
December 28, 1912 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
November 4, 1914 
October 21, 1910 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
November 25, 1890 
December 10, 1881 
October 20, 1895 
November 2, 1909 
November 7, 1907 
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FISH CROW 


The Fish Crow (Corvus ossifragus) is permanently resident in the Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf regions of the eastern United States, ranging back from the 
coast at least to the Blue Ridge Mountains, and from Connecticut and the lower 
Hudson Valley, New York, the Delaware Valley in New Jersey, the Susque- 
hanna Valley in Pennsylvania, and the Potomac Valley in Maryland, south to 
the whole of Florida, and west along the Gulf Coast to southeastern Texas. 
It is also of casual occurrence north to Massachusetts. 


ROOK 


The familiar European Rook (Corvus frugilegus), as a species, breeds in most 
of Europe excepting the extreme southern part, and ranges east to China and 
Japan; in winter, also south to Formosa, northern India, and northern Africa. 
The typical subspecies is North American only by reason of its accidental 
occurrence at Kangarsik, near Cape Dan on the eastern coast of Greenland. 


HOODED CROW 


The well-known hooded crow of Europe (Corvus cornix), in some one of its 
several forms, breeds over Europe except the southwestern portion, and south 
to Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Afghanistan, and east to Turkestan and 
western Siberia, wintering also south to northwestern India and to Spain. The 
typical race is included in our North American list on account of its having 
been taken at Angmagsalik on the eastern coast of Greenland. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FIFTY-THIRD PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


American Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos, Fig. 1). The 
plumage of our Crows, like that of their large counterparts, the Ravens, does 
not vary significantly with either sex or age. The eastern American Crow will 
serve as an example for them all. Adult males and females are alike; when it 
leaves the nest, the young bird has the body plumage, that of the under parts 
especially, duller and browner than the adult. This body plumage is changed at 
the post-nuptial molt, and thenceforth it resembles its parents. 


Potes from Field and Study 


A Belated Census from Belgium 


I made a bird-census today (December 
24, 1918) as I have often done out here 
before to remind me of my old life—soon 
to be taken up again. Notice the pre- 
ponderance of the Corvide in this list; 
this is what keeps the bird-life down here. 

9 A.M. to 12 M.; temp. 30° to 40°; light 
south wind; fine. Distance covered 7 
miles, woods and open cultivated country. 
Gray Partridge, 46; Pheasant, 2; Wood 
Pigeon, 2; Green Woodpecker, 1; Sky- 
lark, 6; Magpie, 14; Jay, 1; Carrion Crow, 
12; Hooded Crow, 8; Rook, 215; Starling, 
12; House Sparrow, 55; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
Chaffinch, 18; Greenfinch, 1; Linnet, 1; 
Yellow Bunting, 2; Tree Creeper, 1; 
Greater Titmouse, 9; Blue Titmouse, 15; 
Marsh Titmouse, 2; Golden-crested King- 
let, 2; Blackbird, 2. Total, 23 species, 429 
individuals.—ALLAN Brooks, Jauche (20 
miles southeast of Brussels), Belgium. 


Robins Enjoy Flat Life 


One by one the birds that formerly 
disappear. 
They come at springtime,—Oriole, Wren, 
Cuckoo, Thrasher, ‘Yellowbird’ and a few 
others—but such changes affect the city, 
such tearing down of old buildings and 
erection of new ones, such elimination of 


nested in our neighborhood 


door-yards and shade trees, that they 
do but regale us with a sad song or two and 
bid us farewell. But not so the Robin. 
That most adaptable of birds which, 
whether on the farm or in the suburbs 
is well content to join its architecture to 
that of man, now accepts the encroach- 
ing city in the same spirit. 

The pictures accompanying show a 
Robin’s nest in which a brood of four was 
successfully raised in spite of the interest 
of a dozen families and the apartment 
building janitor. No family of Robins 
was ever offered a more unusual menu 
than was comprised by the dainties set 


out on the posts and railings of the court 
porch of which one picture gives a general 
view. 

The building, a new one, of three stories, 
completely encloses the court. There are 
no trees or green open spaces, except the 
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parkway lawns, in the immediate vicinity. 
But Robin saw on the joist supporting 
the floor beams of the top-story porch an 
ideal nesting-site and the result justified 
the selection.—E. R. Forp, Chicago, Ill. 


Robin’s Nest on a Wren-House 


Our neighbor built for us an attractive 
little birch-covered bird-house, ‘bungalow 
style,’ with a porch and overhanging roof. 
We put it up under the eaves of the house, 
just about the time we thought the Wrens 
would appear. But before any of their 
kind had been seen, a Robin spied the 
structure. She was evidently a city Robin, 
for she was at once attracted to the modern 
little house we had put out for ‘Jenny’ 
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Wren, and she immediately proceeded to 


tenant the ‘upper flat’—in other words, 


she began at once to build her nest on the 


roof of the bungalow. Here she lived 


ROBIN’S NEST ON WREN HOUSE 


happily and reared her family of four, which 


have now flown away. In the accompany- 
ing print you see her feeding the babies. 
Our Wren failed to appear. Maybe the 
family upstairs were too noisy to suit her 
tastes !—EsTHER De Boos, Madison, Wis. 


An Unusually-placed Robin Nest 


I think that the readers of Birp-Lore 
would like to see a pho- 
tograph of a_ Robin’s 
nest in what looks to me 
like an unusual place. 
The begun 
on May 15, 


nest was 


1917, but 
when nearly completed, 
it slid over the edge of 
its support and remained 
hanging from the electric- 
light wires as shown in 
the picture. The Robins 
soon went to work and 
built another one above 
the old one. On May 21 
both Robins disappeared 


and did.not return till 
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June 11. In their absence, upon looking 
into the nest, a single egg was found. This 
egg was not disturbed. When the birds re 
turned on June 11, they put a few finishing 
touches to the nest and then went to work 
in earnest and raised a brood of three. It 
was interesting to watch the young birds 
being fed, as the window from which I 
took the photograph, was only about ten 
feet from the nest. 

Last spring and part of the summer I 
kept a little record of the nesting birds 
on our place (about six acres). I find from 
this record that the following birds were 
reared: Four broods of Robins, 13 young; 
two broods of Wrens, 8 young; two broods 
of Wood Thrushes, 4 young; one brood 
of Red-eyed Vireos, 2 young; one brood of 
Brown Thrushes, 2 young. Two broods 
of Bluebirds were raised in a bird-house 
put up by one of our neighbors. 

During the year, my brother and I 
identified over forty species of birds in 
this vicinity. This winter we are feeding 
the birds and also trying to tame the grey 
squirrels in the hope that they will drive 
away the red squirrels. We have built and 
erected ten bird-houses, three of which 
have been occupied.— RAYMOND SYNNEST- 
vEDT, Bryn Athyn, Penna. 


The Deserted Home 


Over the front of the low farm house, 
climbing with the aid of a trellis above 


‘ 


AN UNUSUALLY-PLACED ROBIN NEST 


Notes from Field and Study 


the eaves, ran a fine, old, trumpet honey- 
suckle. It had a as thick as its 
owner’s wrist and was the pride of her 
heart with its load of 
golden-hearted, blossoms. One 
day in early spring, when she had taken 
the curtains down from the south window, 


stem 
when covered 
scarlet 


under the honeysuckle, two Sparrows 
began to build their nest in the fork of two 
branches. 

All went well with them until the cur- 
tains back into the window, 
then trouble began. The shade was dark 
green and plainly reflected the two birds 
in the window. Mr. Sparrow, thinking 
that his reflection was an intruder in his 
peaceful home, flung himself against the 
glass and beat with all his might. Finally, 
when tired out he flew to a neighboring 
tree where Mrs. Sparrow was _ perched. 
“Jack,” she said, “let that Sparrow alone 
until he touches you and help me build 
the nest!’ “No,” he cried, ‘“‘what is the 
good of building a nest and then being 
driven away. You remember last year we 
had just finished our nest, and you had 
laid the eggs, when our English cousin 
threw them out of the nest and made it 
into a home for himself. Then, of course, 
we had to make a new one,” and stirred 
up by the thoughts of his wrongs, he flew 
to attack the reflection in spite of the pro- 
tests of his wife. 

Needless to say he made no impression 
upon his antagonist. After beating against 
the glass until he was tired out, he again 
returned to Mrs. Sparrow, to rest. At 
intervals he kept up the unequal contest 
ll day. He at length said to his wife ‘It 
sn’t any use, I can’t drive him away, and 
| won’t work on a nest to be driven away 
fter all that trouble. But down in the 
ower corner of the orchard there is a little 
pple tree where we could build a nest in 
* “Oh dear,” said Mrs. Sparrow, 
‘I hate to leave this lovely honeysuckle, 
but I suppose I must.” 

So down in the orchard they built a 
new nest and sang their sweet songs un- 
disturbed, while the honeysuckle, whose 
branches would have sheltered them so 
lovingly, sighed as the wind whispered to 


were put 


ifety.’ 
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it, ““‘Why can’t people let well enough 
alone?””—Dora WorstTER Lewis, Bangor, 
Maine. 


Broad-winged Hawk in the Christmas 
Census—A Correction 


Unlike its relatives the Red-tailed and 
Red-shouldered Hawks, the Broad-winged 
Hawk is a highly migratory bird which 
winters south to Venezuela and Peru. Its 
status in the United States in winter is 
somewhat uncertain, owing to the ease 
with which small individuals of the larger 
species may be confused with it. We noted, 
therefore, not without a certain satisfac- 
tion, that a record for this species at 
Haverford, Pa., in the census just pub- 
lished, was based on a bird ‘found dead.’ 
However, a wing of this bird courteously 
forwarded to the writer, and received after 
the census had gone to press, proved that 
it had been wrongly identified —J. T. 
NicuHo.s, New York City. 


Young Barn Swallows Returning to 
the Nest 


During our stay at the shore this sum- 
mer, we were much interested in a family 
of Barn Swallows that were nesting under 
the eaves of the piazza. We were surprised 
to notice that, after the young left the 
nest, they all returned to it at night. As 
many as could, would get into the nest, 
while the others would cuddle up as close 
to it as they could. They seemed to re- 
gard the nest as their permanent home. 
This they did for four nights. As we left 
then, I don’t know how much longer they 
kept it up.—( Miss) A. C. TuckEr, Matta- 
pan, Mass. 


Notes on Grackles and Other Birds 


A few days ago, in the western part of 
New Jersey not far from Camden, Grackles 
visited a garden, and tearing the pods open, 
ate the peas. Not having heard of their 
doing this before, I made some inquiries 
and found that they did the same thing in 
the eastern part of New Jersey last year 
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with some peas that were left on the vines 
for seed, and that another garden always 
had mosquito netting over the pea vines, 
as otherwise the peas were all eaten up by 
them. I have frequently known of their 
eating Robin’s eggs and once saw them 
attack a young Robin which was just out 
of the nest and could scarcely fly. On the 
other hand, Blackbirds undoubtedly eat 
great quantities of insects and some weed 


seeds. I have seen them following a plow 


about ten feet behind the driver and eat- 
ing all the worms, grubs and insects that 


were turned up. 

On quite a number of occasions I have 
séen Crows take young Robins from the 
nest and, as a rule, they killed all the young 
Robins in the nest before they flew off 
with one. When engaged in such work 
they are very furtive and silent and they 
will take the early hours of the morning, 
before people are about, to search for nests 
near houses. 

One Fourth of July some children were 
sitting on the front steps of a porch indus- 
triously throwing fire-crackers onto the 
walk in front of them and at times setting 
off whole packs. At one end of the steps 
within reach of one of the children was a 
Chipping Sparrow’s nest in a _ white 
hydrangea bush. During the whole per- 
formance the old Chipping Sparrows kept 
feeding their young quite as unconcernedly 
as if nothing were going on. Once when a 
pack of fire-crackers was exploding, one of 
the old Chipping Sparrows brought a small 
worm to the nest, flying about four feet 
over the pack. 

In shooting on places where there were 
many birds I have found that Robins, 
Wood Thrushes, Song and Chipping Spar- 
rows very soon learned that I was not 
after them and paid no particular atten- 
tion to the noise of the gun. As far as my 
observation goes, shooting around a place 
or the setting off of fire-works has no 
tendency to drive away the birds not shot 
at or pursued. 

In one case a man tried to break up a 
Grackle roost in the fall by firing a gun 
under the roost where hundreds of Black- 
birds had assembled. Not succeeding, he 
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took to shooting the birds themselves. 
This did not prevent their returning night 
after night as they had been in the habit 
of doing for years. I understand he shot 
thirty or forty birds. The next year, how- 
ever, the roost was abandoned. In walking 
under one of these roosts at night I have 
clapped my hands suddenly and startled 
the Blackbirds and Robins out of the trees. 
After doing this two or three times, the 
Robins would pay no attention to the 
noise but the Blackbirds would always fly 
off.—F. R. Wetsu, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


He was long an unsolved puzzle. He had 
a large family and they seemed to prefer 
the garret rooms of the tree houses. One 
could not be sure how much of his want 
of size was due to his remoteness. 

It is a question whether the time and 
energy consumed in the miles of chase the 
acquaintance of most birds costs the ama- 
teur find their value received. In the mo- 
mentary delight that follows sure identi- 
fication? Sensation as a compensation has 
its value, and the keenest is sometimes the 
fleetest. There is a royal road to bird-lore. 
It is traveled alone, on foot and without a 
glass. It was along this highway the King- 
let met me several times and at intervals 
of miles and months, to be truthful, before 
that supreme moment of identification. 
From the tree-tops they looked like a 
company of goldfinches in their winter 
uniform. One day they marched to a new 
tree pasture without the hop-skip-and- 
jumpy flight of the Goldfinch. At that 
moment a new interest was born. 

Near the close of the fourth migration, 
which brings us to the springtime of the 
next year but one, a long tramp brought 
me to a gooseberry patch just at nightfall. 
The dainty green leaves were half grown 
and probably teeming with small life, for 
half a hundred pale olive birds, two-thirds 
the size of a corpulent Wren, were busy 
getting supper. Who were they? Ah! 
my friends of the tree-tops. Yes, but who? 
Wing-coverts alternate white and black, 
making a thread stripe herringbone at the 
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base of the tail. Big brilliant eyes, set in 
a circle of white, too big by far for the tiny 
head. Long legs, like the stems of maiden- 
hair, complete the gnome effect. 

When he went from bush to bush, he 
flew straight up, hovered as though taking 
his bearings, then swooped to the mark 
like a Kingfisher to his prey. One confid- 
ing little chap lights within arm’s length. 
Now I'll have him. His business is so en- 
grossing he forgets to be afraid, if he ever 
knew how. And why should such a little 
fellow be afraid—who would harm so small 
a thing as he? Come to think of it, barring 
the Hummer, he is the smallest grown-up 
bird I have ever seen. I wonder—? Oblig- 
ingly he dips his head, the wind raises a 
feather or two from its top, and lo, there 
is the trade-mark. Just a brushful of bril- 
liant red, safely hid from the commonplace 
crowd as my lady would carry her most 
valued jewel—a Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
Kinglet! Why, did you think he was a 
bigger bird? You'll go to the foot in the 
word-analysis class shortly. 

After a couple of years of acquaintance, 
during which I considered myself lucky if 
after a couple of hours’ patient watching 
he showed his beauty spot, one day fortune 
smiled. A company of friends were watch- 
ing his antics in mating time. He and his 
pretty sweetheart were playing in some low 
shrubbery by the river’s edge, when, of a 
sudden, there grew from the top of his 
head the most beautiful filigree crown of 
blood-red frost. The delight and wonder 
of it! For minutes the slender sticks held 
aloft the brilliant crest. Then feather by 
feather it melted till every hint of the 
transfiguration was gone. He was again 
the commonplace gnome it must have 
puzzled his bride to distinguish from his 
brothers. 

He is a globe-trotter and visits Iowa 
twice a year, in April or May and again 
in September. He commonly stays a 
couple of weeks at each visit, but he is 
weather-wise and comes and goes when the 
climate prompts him. 

His feeding-call is noisy for his size, but 
his song, which he gave me the day we 
played Peeping Tom at his declaration of 
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love, is a real warble—a series of sweet 
notes and trills in a tone of voice that suits 
his size and daintiness. He has a double 
cousin who is a little grayer of olive and 
who takes his name from his crown of 
orange. This crown is framed in black and 
is always on exhibition. 

The Kinglets are clannish and the two 
families consort always, though the Orange- 
crowned is apparently the hardier as well 
as a trifle the larger, as he comes ahead of 
his more brilliantly decorated cousin.— 
THERESE Jupp, East San Diego, Calif. 


An Albino Wood Thrush 


During the several years that I have 
been interested in bird-life it has been my 
constant expectation and desire to discover 
an Albino, having never seen one except in 
photographs. Until July, 1916, my hopes 
had not materialized. On July 28 I started 
out to visit the bird-haunts and met some 
workmen soon after starting, who, know- 
ing of my interest in birds, called to me 
and inquired, ‘‘What kind of a bird is it 
that is entirely white, has pink eyes, and 
is nearly as large as a Robin, but has a 
shorter tail?’’ Only those with a keen love 
for new things in bird-lore can know the 
real thrill of pleasure that went through 
me at that moment. The very thing that 
had been sought for so long a time was 
now, it seemed, within reach, as the loca- 
tion in which this strange white bird had 
been seen several times recently was only 
a short distance from my home. 

But, alas, I had heard of the freak too 
late, since several long waits and faithful 
searchings failed to reveal our white friend. 
It had been seen in a low woodland near a 
small stream in company with “other birds 
of the same size, of a brown color above 
with round brown spots on a light-colored 
breast.’’ This description, of course, gave 
a positive clue to the identity of our strange 
bird, as I knew it could be none other than 
the Wood Thrush; but my chief desire was 
as far from being satisfied as before, though 
I must confess that the pleasure I had in 
searching for the bird with the hope and 
expectation of discovering it at any time, 
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fully repaid me for the search. My hopes 


were yet to be realized. A neighbor re- 


ported on August 20 that a white bird had 


been seen in his garden in company with 
Robins. 
had been seen; however, if it reappeared I 
would be called on the ’phone at once to 


It had been several days since it 


see it. On September 1, just about sun- 
set, I received the "phone call with the 
assurance that I might view the ‘White 
Robin’ if I Of course I 


lost no time in reaching the spot, and, on 


wished to do so. 


arriving, found a perfectly white Wood 
Thrush retired for the night in the dense 
foliage of a small cherry tree. A positive 
identification could not be made from this 
view, as only the head and one-half of the 
body could be seen; so the tree was slightly 
jarred to make the bird move. He flew to 
a nearby tree and gave his whil-whil, end- 
ing in the familiar rolling call-note, thus 
giving a positive identification. Have 
there been previous reports of an Albino 
of this species? I do recall having 


G. G. REEvEs, Winston-Salem, 


not 

seen one. 

R-. 
Night Voices 


Nor have I 
I shall never 


Mysterious night! ever 
been alone in the opinion. 
forget the strange spell under which | 
fell when I first heard the geese passing 
over me in the cool, quiet night. I could 
not see them, yet I knew they were there, 
and there was a wonderful strangeness 
about it all that has never left me. 

Since then I have tried to forget, at 
least partly, the mystery of those voices, 
and tried to look at them in a matter- 
of-fact the 
migrating, they were flying both day and 
night that they might arrive at their des- 
There 

about it 


Way. Of course, geese were 


tination as soon as possible. was 


not nearly so much mystery 
after all. 

And then I met other deep night voices, 
these too, mysterious. Screech Owls were 
common—lI knew their small size, and had 
seen them often, so there was not much 
mystery about them, but oh! when I heard 
my first Barred Owl and then my first 


Great-horned Owl, I was again under that 
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strange spell, this time not simply because 
it was vague, but because it was terrible! 
I knew that these birds were no toys, they 
were not far up, out of reach, and sailing 
away as fast as their wings could take 
them, but here they were on my earth, in 
my kingdom, and, worse still, I was in 
theirs. I felt rather small! Then, bravely, 
I thought how much larger I was than a 
field mouse Bob-white, and 
knew there was nothing to fear, when all 
at once the hollow hoot would sound two or 
three blocks nearer and I would feel almost 
out of place. That is, I felt that there were 
places better suited to me. 

The feeling of fear has long left, but 
the wonder remains. I have never re- 
gretted a night spent in the woods. To my 
surprise I have found that there are hosts 
of night voices, not strange wild wood- 
tyrants, but ordinary day voices echoed 


or even a 


at night. 

Thus there seem to be the three classes 
of night the migrating 
which call to one another as they journey 
along, the hunting ones, that make the 
woods shiver, and, finally the truly mys- 
terious ones—our own little day singers— 
about whom it would seem there should be 
the least mystery, and yet for me about 
whom hangs the greatest. 

The first of these that I heard was the 
famous Mocker. When I landed in Texas, 
I was soon told to listen for the night 
Mocker. I listened, of course, and 
strangely, perhaps, it did not seem very 
wonderful that he should be singing. 
He was a Mockingbird, and Mocking- 
birds sing that way, so why should I 
wonder? But after two weeks I found my- 
self seeking a reason. I determined to find 
why, if I could, he should spend his sleep- 
ing hours working like that. The first 
step I took in my study was to spend the 
night with the Mockers. 

He had sung all day, and I thought 
he would have been tired. I thought 
that he had done enough jumping up in 
the air and tumbling down on singing 
wings, to last for at least one day, so I 
was not surprised when I saw him start 
off on a flight across the prairies to his 
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roosting place in a grape-vine thicket. I 
waited until it grew dark, yet did not 
want to frighten the fellow from his 
thicket. I supposed, truly, that he was not 
going to sing that night. And then the 
moon came up and found me waiting for 
the Mocker. I did not have to wait more 
than two hours longer surely, though I 
did not look at the clock, until back came 
the Mocker. Now here was some of the 
mystery: Why should he come back to 
this particular telephone pole, or this 
particular chimney to do his singing, when 
his roost was a quarter of a mile away? 
If it was to entertain his mate who was 
likely asleep on her nest, why should he 
not sing nearer to her, for she was at least 
three blocks away? And then, why should 
he sing at all? 

It was entertaining to hear and watch 
him at any rate, whether there was mys- 
tery or not. He was surely not asleep, as 
some have thought, for I could see his little 
form shoot up into the air and come back 
to the pole just as nimbly and unerringly 
as in the day, and his voice was just as 
clear, if not clearer, and his program just 
as wonderful and varied as it had been in 
the day. He sang here on the telephone 
pole for a long period and then flew to the 
chimney. Finally, I felt that I knew why 
he came here. If he should have been 
attacked by enemies, who could see better 
than he at night? He would not have had 
much chance for escape in the thicket, 
but from the chimney he had wide sweeps 
of prairie on all sides at his command, and 
this probably gave him a feeling of safety. 
Probably the desire for this feeling deter- 
mined the place where he was to sing, 
whether it was near his mate or not. 
Therefore I felt that I had solved my 
problem so far. 

But why should he sing at all? and 
then a new thing happened. I heard 
another song—not that of an Owl, a 
Night-hawk, or a Whip-poor-will—but of 
a common Lark Sparrow. Another singer 
for the night? I went to find him, and 
there he was on a telephone wire, about 
a block from where I had been. This was a 
genuine surprise, and made things fairly 


hot with interest. He was not asleep 
either, for he stopped singing when I 
came too near, and finally flew away. 

So the Mockers were not alone. Later 
I found there were many other night 
singers. A pet Dickcissel I had in a large 
cage regularly sang on the bright nights, 
and he was answered from the fields. A 
Slate-colored Junco, in the same cage, 
sang too, but the Mockers and the Lark 
Sparrows were by far the most common. 

The most singing was done on the bright- 
est nights to be sure—and I would have 
thought that the birds mistook, the moon 
for the sun had they never sung in the same 
way, at the same time and place, when 
there was absolutely no moon, or the light 
so dim that I could not see the birds there. 
I do not believe the moon fools the birds 
after all. 

Since then I have come to West Virginia, 
and have further studied the night singers, 
and have had good opportunity as I sleep 
out-of-doors. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat is the most 
common night voice. Like the Mocker his 
program is just as varied as by day, 
though strangely the Chat does not seem 
to select a particularly open place as the 
Mocker did. Then, too, I frequently hear 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, and Wood 
Pewee. Some of the individual birds which 
I have heard sing at night, I feel sure, 
were just temporarily startled by a sudden 
wind, a loud noise, or some other disturb- 
ance unknown to me. But just why should 
any of them sing, instead of spreading 
alarm, or some such thing? 

First, I believe that the nesting season 
—and this is the one during which they 
most frequently sing—is a nervous time. 
The fact that the cares of a family and not 
an individual only are upon them, may 
cause this partly, and possibly also the 
fact that their whole system at the breed- 
ing season is in higher tension. 

If this be so, and I think it is, much 
slighter noises than usual would awaken 
the sleeping bird. Thus a slight breeze in 
the grape-vine thicket may have wakened 
the Mocker, and a mouse in the raspberry 
vines may have aroused the Chat. Once 
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the bird is awake, and especially if it is 
light, the means of getting back to sleep 
are probably few, and the bird sings rather 
than do nothing at all. It may be that 
singing becomes a habit with a few indi- 
viduals, but I believe that it is rarely so. 
I can see no reason why a bird should 
waken himself to sing, or why he should 
waken his mate just to have her listen, 
when both of them are likely more in need 
of sleep than at any other season of the 
year. I feel quite sure of myself in saying 
this, for frequently on nights before storms 
when there was absolutely no wind blow- 
ing, the Mocker would not be at his singing 
post. It is not the policy of a good, healthy 
normal bird to be idle if he is awake. If 
there busy creature it is 


ever was a 


certainly a bird. Night is no time for a 
day bird to find anything to eat—perhaps 
he would if he could; then there is no 
family to feed, no bath to take, so why 
should he not sing so long as he is awake? 
That is the way I like to look at it. 

Whether this explanation is satisfactory 
or not the Chats will go on making the 
nights lively with their strange noises, and 
the Mockers singing their accompani- 
ments to the Texas moon. It is mysterious 
still!—Grorce Mixkscu Sutton, Bethany, 
en 3 


Pied-billed Grebe Caring for Its Young 


The article in July-August, 1914 num- 
ber of Brrp-Lore, ‘At Home with the Hell 
Diver,’ 
recalling as it did the experience of a friend, 
Mr. Ward Lounsbury, of 520 Axtell St., 
Kalamazoo, a man of observant habits 
and unquestioned probity. As told to me, 
the incident was as follows: 

Early in the summer, four or five years 
ago, Mr. Lounsbury was spending the day 
fishing at Atwater’s Pond, a few miles 
southwest of this city. Pied-billed 
Grebes, each accompanied by two young 
about the size of a week-old chick, were 
swimming about not far away. After 
watching them for some time from his boat 
he determined to try to catch at least 
one of the young, and moved up toward 


was of particular interest to me, 


Two 
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them. However, he could not come close 
enough to reach them mothers 
would take the young upon their backs 
and so make better speed. Moreover, 
when too closely pursued or perhaps 
fatigued, they would push the young from 
their backs, and evidently giving them a 
signal which was understood, each baby 
took a portion of the mother’s tail in its 
bill, and all disappeared under the water, 
coming up some distance away with the 
babies still clinging to mother’s tail. This 
was done repeatedly by both groups of 
birds, until after spending about two 
hours in the pursuit Mr. Lounsbury gave 
up the chase, thinking they had earned 
their freedom. 

Mr. Burroughs tells of the Loon taking 
its young upon its back and swimming 
away with them, but I have nowhere read 
of an instance like the above.—Gracer H. 
Peck, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


as the 


Bird-nesting in Texas 


Early Sunday morning, June 3, 1917, 
Norman Pecore and the writer started out 


on a bird-trip which we had been looking 


forward to for several months. With our 
field-glasses slung over our shoulders and 
sufficient provisions to carry us through a 
long strenuous day, we boarded the inter- 
urban for South Houston, a little settle- 
ment on the prairie a few miles southeast 
of this city. 

Arriving at the little station, we turned 
our faces in the direction of a small pear 
orchard out in the open prairie which was 
our destination and started off on a bee- 
line for it. Several times we flushed sput- 
tering Meadowlarks from almost under 
our feet, but a most careful search for nests 
availed us nothing. Every few feet the 
dry prairie grass was adorned with wild 
flowers of different kinds, which caused 
us to stop and comment on its beauty or 
perhaps remove their thorns from our cloth- 
ing and persons. Then we ran across a 
large colony of fat, sluggish-looking young 
bugs in different stages of development. 
These were black with orange-red trim- 
mings, and wingless. A few in the last 
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stage of development were colored with a 
mixture of yellow, green, and black, had 
wings and long, spiny legs, from which 
we came to the conclusion that they were 
a species of locust. 

When within a short distance of our 
destination, we disturbed a flock of 
Buzzards at their sickening feast, and one 
of them flew in the direction of the clump 
of trees. As he was passing, a Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher darted out from the 
foliage and attacked him with a ven- 
geance. The melée ended with the Buzzard 
fleeing with precipitate haste, and the 
victorious Scissor-tail flew back to receive 
the plaudits of his mate. No wonder he 
was so vigilant and brave, for we found 
his nest out on a horizontal branch of a 
gum tree, about six feet from the ground. 
In the nest were four prettily tinted eggs, 
speckled with brown. 

In the next tree to this, and high in the 
topmost branches, we found a Kingbird’s 
nest, and the two anxious owners watched 
us while we looked in upon their four 
treasures. Before we could climb into the 
next tree, a Dove dropped from the lowest 
branch and trailed along the ground. Her 
going left uncovered one egg and one tiny, 
helpless nestling, which apparently had just 
hatched. We found several more Doves’ 
nests with eggs, and one unfinished nest 
of the Orchard Oriole, besides three empty 
Grackles’ After looking into all 
the nests, we wiped the sweat from our 
faces and arms, and sat down under a shady 
tree to eat our lunch, leaving plenty of 
crumbs for any of our feathered friends 
that might care to eat them. 

We then moved on to a small clump of 
trees about half a mile beyond the first 
one. On the way we passed a small, dried- 


nests. 


up pond and startled a pair of Killdeers, 
but couldn’t find their nest, although we 
did discover a few unoccupied Redwing 
nests. 

As we drew near our second stopping 
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place, a crowd of chattering and scolding 
Grackles hovered over us and their noise 
was almost deafening. The first nest we 
investigated here was a huge structure 
almost too big for the small pear tree 
which held it, and while we were getting in 
position to look into it two half-grown 
Grackles flopped out. After much exer- 
tion, we finally captured them and put 
them back into the nest, while the flock 
over our heads raised Cain. In the next tree 
were two Grackles’ nests and two Doves’ 
nests; and in the next, two Doves’ nests 
and an Orchard Oriole’s nest with five 
eggs, four which rightfully belonged there 
and one deposited there by the shiftless 
Cowbird. Every tree in this grove con- 
tained at least two nests, and some con- 
tained as many as five. The nests were 
those of the Dove, Orchard Oriole, King- 
bird, Mockingbird, and Grackle. A 
china-berry tree, a little apart from the 
pear trees, held two Grackles’ nests and a 
nest full of young Orchard Orioles. Near- 
by we found a Dove’s nest upon the ground 
and it contained, as did nearly all the 
others, two glossy white eggs. 

The sun was beginning to sink in the 
west when we started upon our homeward 
journey. As we sat in the comfortable inter- 
urban car homeward bound, we examined 
our record for the day and found that 
we had discovered the following nests, 
and probably had overlooked some in our 
excitement: 2 Kingbird, 29 Grackle, 12 
Dove, 6 Orchard Oriole, 4 Mockingbird, 1 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, 3 Redwing Black- 
bird, unoccupied. 

I am unable to account for the large 
number of nests in these few trees, unless 
it was due to the fact that there are no 
other trees to be seen for several miles in 
any direction. Altogether, we considered 
the trip a wonderful success, and are look- 
ing forward to another one next summer. 

—J. M. Hetser, Jr., Houston, Texas. 
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Boston REGION.—Mid-February brings 


the low ebb of the with a brief 
period of dearth before the awakening of 
early spring. These first two months of 
winter have been of extraordinary mild- 


ness for eastern New England. December 


year, 


and January had many cloudy days but 
storms. The 
nearly all 


no great cold nor severe 
few storms that did 


brought rain instead of snow and there 


pass, 


were many successive days of sun and 
mild weather. Sap has dripped at intervals 
all winter from broken twigs of the sugar 
maples. Thus a season of most unusual 
mildness in striking contrast, 
the very exceptional cold of the previous 


succeeds, 


winter. 

The chief interest has centered in the 
winter visitors. A few reports of Evening 
Grosbeaks have come in from towns 
north and west of Boston, particularly from 
Essex County. Apparently most of the 
flocks have not been much in excess of 
twenty-five birds. A few Pine Grosbeaks 
have been about nearly all winter in the 
outlying towns, but apparently not in 
large numbers. Great Northern Shrikes 
came in the early winter and still remain. 
Two Red Crossbills appeared in the Har- 
vard grounds on January 
28, sampled the Norway spruce cones, and 
departed with characteristic notes. But 
few others have been reported this winter, 
so that there has not been a marked visita- 
tion. Other than these, there have been 
but few northern winter birds inland. 

Of the usual winter residents, there has 
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been somewhat of a scarcity despite the 
open and apparently attractive winter. 
The New England landscape would seem 
strange indeed without Crows and numbers 
have wintered near the coast, yet seemingly 
not in the abundance of some winters. 
The unusual abundance of Hairy Wood- 
peckers was mentioned in the fall report. 
These and Downy Woodpeckers remained 
in force through January, but seem to 
filtered particularly 


have slowly 


away, 


December 15, 1918, to February 15, 1919 


the Hairies, during early February. 
They had been conspicuous in Cambridge 
during December and January, frequent- 
ing the old trees and announcing their 
presence by their vigorous actions and 
voices. No doubt many were visitors from 
somewhat farther north, for such winter 
birds are often larger than the resident 
approaching the northern Jeuco- 
melas. Tree Sparrows and even wintering 
Song Sparrows have seemed few, and 
Juncos apparently have been little in 
evidence about Boston. Purple Finches 
are reported wintering to the south of 
Boston, as at Sharon, where many make 
daily visits to a friend’s feeding-shelf. 

Most noticeable has been the almost 
total absence of Golden-crowned Kinglets 
and Brown Creepers. These hardy little 
birds commonly enter the towns, usually 
accompanying the little flocks of Black- 
capped Chickadees on their regular beats 
through the village trees. But this winter 
the Chickadees have come and gone on 
their rounds alone. A solitary Kinglet 
appeared in Cambridge on January 14, 
but no others were observed in the course 
of several walks. And this has been the 
experience of others. No doubt the pre- 
ceding bitter winter brought unusual mor- 
tality among them. 

A pleasing local feature has been the 
great congregations of Herring Gulls on 
the Back Bay Basin in Boston. Owing to 
the mildness of the season, this has been 
open most of the winter or at times partly 
frozen over. On bright forenoons upwards 
of 1,000 or more birds have gathered here 
to rest and bathe, sitting in close order 
on the water, or standing at the edge of 
the ice. Among them have been a few 
Black-backed Gulls in the proportion of 
about one to a hundred of the Herring 
Gulls—GLover M. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


form, 


New York Recion.—This period was 
remarkably free from winter gales, extreme 
cold, or snow. The accompanying con- 
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ditions of bird-life during the first month 
(when insects, as aphides etc., were still in 
evidence) are more adequately portrayed 
by Christmas Census reports in Brrp- 
Lore’s last issue, than space permits here. 
The outstanding feature, correlated with 
weather, was the scattered reports of sum- 
mer or fall birds of abnormal occurrence in 
winter. Such are Vesper Sparrow at Van 
Cortlandt Park, December 29, Killdeer, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Cowbird, Tow- 
hee and Chipping Sparrow in the Bronx, 
January 3, (reported to the Linnzan So- 
ciety by E. G. Nichols); a female Towhee 
at Hempstead, Long Island, December 28 
(Theodore Roehner); a Nashville Warbler 
in the northern outskirts of the city up 
to January 9 (S. H. Chubb and W. De- 
Witt Miller). Report reached us that a 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was wintering 
in the Bronx, and that a Brown Thrasher 
had been seen there in February, but 
the last month was in the main featureless. 
Stragglers from the flight of Pine Gros- 
beaks which earlier New 
England, penetrated our region to the 
northwest. 

Throughout the winter there was a 
dearth of water-fowl at the shore. It 
can not be said that none of the northern 


swept across 


species were present, as a Glaucous Gull 
was observed off the Battery, February 10 
(Ludlow Griscom). The Golden-crowned 
Kinglet was unusually scarce. Locally, at 
least, there was a scarcity of certain other 
most winters are 

though reduced 
Long Island 
writer resides, the Meadow- 
lark is such a species. Ordinarily the 
Meadowlark is rather common 
winter bird, but this year they disappeared 
abruptly at the close of the fall migration. 
The same thing is true of the Myrtle 
Warbler further east at Mastic on the 
south shore. The most ready explanation 
is to be found in the very severe weather 
of the preceding winter during the close 
of which these two species had become 


land-birds which in 
present in 


numbers. On 


moderate 
west-central 


where the 


here a 


rare and absent respectively in the locali- 


ties stated. The individual birds which 


perished (of course) or were driven out 
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last year did not attempt to winter this 
year. 

This year the last autumn and first 
spring song of the Song Sparrow both fall 
in this period. December 15, at Garden 
City, Long Island, a moist, unseasonably 
warm day, one was singing repeatedly 
full song, and Mr. W. DeW. Miller re- 
ports one in full song at Plainfield, N. J., 
February 2.—J. T. Nicnois, New York 
City. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—A sharp con- 
trast to last winter’s bitter cold and heavy 
snowfall is the present winter’s mild 
weather and warm rains. The temperature 
for December averaged five degrees above 
normal, and that of January, six degrees. 
As for snow, there has, up to the present, 
February 10, practically been none; a few 
flurries and about two inches February 7, 
which quickly melted, gives a very good 
idea of the total amount fallen. Extracts 
from the writer’s notes taken January 1, 
when the temperature reached sixty-two 
degrees, read as follows: “In more pro- 
tected swamps skunk cabbage shows per- 
ceptible growth, elder shows new sprouts. 
Faint notes of the little Hyla heard today.” 
These some extent the 
unusual mildness of the The 
weather, of course, has had more or less 
effect on the winter bird-life and a number 
of species that are normally almost, if 
not quite, entirely absent, are present 
A flock of eleven 


notes show to 


winter. 


in variable numbers. 
Killdeer, December 25, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, December 28, Kingfisher, 
January 1, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Jan- 
uary 5, all at Camden, N. J., anda Myrtle 
Warbler at Sewell, N. J., January 26, 
point to abnormal weather conditions 
and all of these birds at least could hardly 
be found during an average winter here- 
abouts. 

By late January some of the early spring 
migrants had already put in an appearance, 
two weeks to a month before the average 
date of arrival; Camden, N. J., January 26, 
Bluebirds, Red-winged Blackbirds, and 
Rusty Blackbirds; February 9, several 
flocks of Robins. 
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At Cape May, N. J., January 109, a 
flock of about fifty Snow Buntings were 
observed, and on the same day a Brown 
Thrasher, a mixture of 
the breezy North and the sunny South.— 
Juutan K. Porter, Camden, N. J. 


rather unusual 


WASHINGTON ReGIon.—The bird-life of 
the region Washington during 
December, 1918, and January, 1919, was 
decidedly less interesting than usual. The 
great numbers of Ducks that were such a 
conspicuous and attractive feature last 


about 


winter were largely absent, at least from 
the immediate vicinity of the city, either 
disturbed by the continuous operations of 
numerous aéroplanes and _ hydroplanes 
along the river, or induced by the mild 
winter weather to remain at more northern 
or more coastwise localities. Farther down 
the river, at Mt. Vernon and below, how- 
ever, the Ducks have been present in larger 
numbers. Nor have most of the regularly 
common winter residents been more than 
ordinarily in evidence, as either species or 
individuals, in spite of the open winter. 

Robins, however, have been seen more 


frequently than is usually the case during 
the winter, and a single Song Sparrow 
was heard singing in the city on January 
Hawks—Sparrow, 
Sharp-shinned, Marsh, Broad-winged, Red- 


14. Six species of 


shouldered, and Red-tailed—have been 
fairly common, particularly in the valley 
of the Potomac River. The Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, the practically total absence of 
which was so noticeable last winter, has 
returned in its but 
almost none of the rarer winter visitors 
from the North An 
American Pipit was noted on December 
t5, 1918, by Mr. L. D. Miner, which is 
of interest because it is the only definite 


normal numbers; 


have been seen. 


local record between November 30 and 
February 16. The Myrtle Warbler, 
which is usually but a rare winter resident, 
has been tolerably common this season. 
The Pileated Woodpecker, one of our 
rarest birds, was seen by Dr. A. K. Fisher 
at Plummer’s Island, Maryland, on De- 
cember 8, 1918. 

Two of the most important ornitho- 
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logical occurrences of this winter have 
already been recorded by Messrs. W. L. 
McAtee, Alexander Wetmore, and Edward 
A. Preble, in their Christmas bird census 
in the last number of Brrp-Lore, but 
to which it may be worth while to call 
further attention. On December 23, they 
found a dead Long-eared Owl near Mt. 
Vernon, Va., a species not now often 
met with here. They also saw two Com- 
mon Terns along the river near Mt. 
Vernon, which observation represents the 
first winter record of this species for the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia.— 
Harry C. OsBernouser, Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D.C. 


OBERLIN REGION.—Such an open winter 
has not been known here for sixteen years. 
At no time has the ground been covered 
with snow for longer than three days at a 
time, and even then at a depth of less 
than three inches. Under such conditions 
it would naturally be expected that bird- 
life would be so affected that more birds 
than usual would be found in the region. 
But quite the opposite has been the case. 
Not only have the resident 
birds been less numerous than usual, but 
the regular winter visitant species have 
also been represented by fewer individuals 
than usual, and no unusual winter birds 


regularly 


have been noted. 

During the warm days of early February 
the three Robins which remained were 
singing, the Cardinals and Song Sparrows 
joined the chorus in the mornings, and 
beyond the borders of town the Meadow- 
larks sang during the mornings. Chick- 
adees, Tufted Titmice, and Downy Wood- 
peckers, began their courting, and even 
the Northern Flickers began to show 
symptoms. 

Flocks of Geese were reported as having 
been heard passing northward on February 
11 and 12, but it is possible that the calls 
were those of a flock of domestic Geese 
southwest of town. At any rate the writer 
has neither seen nor heard migrating Geese 
since last November. 

From the standpoint of an ornithologist 
the winter has been the most disappointing 
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one in more than a decade. The disappoint - 
ment has probably been accentuated by 
the natural feeling that so warm a winter 
season ought to be appreciated by the 
birds as well as by man. It seems to me 
more than possible that the extreme cold 
of the previous winter may be the cause 
of the scarcity of the birds this winter.— 
Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—Viewed as a 
winter has been a 


whole, the 
phenomenally mild one in all this region. 
Thus far there have been only two short 
spells of cold weather, the first in early 
January and the second in early February, 


present 


when for a few days really severe sub- 
zero weather (twenty-three degrees below 
at Minneapolis January 3), prevailed, and 
the gorge of the unfrozen Mississippi 
below this city was filled with rising vapor. 
The largest lakes hereabouts did not 
freeze over until Christmas time, and the 
ice has been thin all winter. January was 
the third mildest month in the history 
of the signal service here and the only 
time when the month has closed with no 
snow on the ground. There have been 
numerous days warm and pleasant like 
spring, interspersed with days of fog and 
rain instead of snow. In the northern part 
of the state there has been considerable 
snow since late fall, but the marshes are 
scarcely frozen and Lake Superior has 
been free from ice all winter, an almost 
unheard-of thing. 

After the great scarcity of birds last 
winter, it has been a special pleasure to 
bird-lovers to find a goodly number and 
variety present this season. Pine Gros- 
beaks, Evening Grosbeaks, and Bohemian 
Waxwings have been here since December, 
but not commonly. Flocks of Redpolls 
have been about all The mild 
weather has induced many Tree Sparrows, 
Juncos, a few Purple Finches, Brown 
Creepers and Red-breasted Nuthatches to 
remain with us in sheltered places. One 
of my students, Mr. Burton Thayer, 
reports large flocks of Red-winged Black- 
wintering along the Minnesota 
River, a few miles south of the city, and 


winter. 


birds 


It5 
since February 1, he has seen several 
Horned Larks and one Great Northern 
Shrike. A few Crows have been about all 
winter and someone reported flushing a 
Wilson’s Snipe from a spring-hole about 
February 1. Two Cardinal Grosbeaks 
have been reported to the writer this 
winter—one at the summer home of Mr. 
Russell M. Bennett, at Lake Minnetonka 
near this city, and the other at Faribault, 
Rice County, reported by Mrs. Guy C. 
Menefee as coming to her feeding station. 
The Christmas censuses in the last number 
of Brrp-LoreE contain reports from St. 
Peter and Hutchinson by Mr. H. J. 
LaDue and Messrs. Avery and Eheim 
respectively, which contain the following 
southern birds in addition to the above 
wintering in Minnesota this season: 
Mourning Dove, Fox Sparrow, and 
Mallard Duck. The Fox Sparrow is an 
addition to the list of Minnesota winter 
birds. 

Again the Snow Bunting and Lapland 
Longspur have been entirely absent here- 
abouts. What has become of these birds, 
formerly soabundant?—Tuos.S. ROBERTS, 
M.D., University of Minnesota,Minnea polis 
Minn. 


Kansas City REeGion.—It is difficult to 
understand why birds will accept decidedly 
unfavorable winter conditions in a given 
region, remaining to starve and freeze 
throughout an unusually severe season, 
and will fail to take advantage of entirely 
favorable conditions in the same territory 
during other winters. Thus, during the 
record-breaking winter of 1917-1918 when 
the Missouri River was locked by ice 
from its mouth to its source, an extensive 
tract of bottomland in particular, newly 
formed by the river’s meandering, was 
the winter home of great numbers of 
Sparrows of several species, as well as 
untold thousands of Red-winged Black- 
birds, of three subspecies. Yet the present 
winter, mild and open in comparison, sees 
this same bottom region nearly deserted. 
The weed patches have greatly increased 
in number and extent; the thickets and 
tangles afford better shelter; the upland 
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feeding stations remain unchanged; but 
the flocks of birds left shortly after 
Christmas with the coming of the first 
real severe weather. 

This is the first 
memory that no Harris’ Sparrows have 
remained through January and early 
February, and in fact they seem not to 


winter in the writer’s 


have passed through in anything like 
their usual abundance. Tree Sparrows 
have been unaccountably scarce. The 


White-crowns seem to have all passed on 
farther south, and the usual throngs of 
missing. Song 


Red-wings entirely 


Sparrows, however, are present in some 


are 


numbers. 

The 
January 10, 
flocks, 


seen. 


Robins 
and on the several 
together with a Blue- 
Of twenty-one species 


appeared on 
26th 
few 


first restless 
small 
birds were 
noted on this date, a Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker and a Kingfisher were the most 
unusual. 

Among the rarer wintering species may 
be mentioned a troop of Purple Finches 
and a flock of a few dozen Cedar Waxwings 
that have remained in the shelter of Forest 
Hill Cemetery, and a flock of about thirty 
Mergansers that have been using a quiet 
side-channel of the Missouri River some 
three miles above the mouth of Big Blue. 
The Waxwings have been feeding largely 
on an abundant crop of hackberries. The 
Ducks came with the 
Christmas storm as they have been under 


probably down 
observation since late in December. They 
are unquestionably in pairs. 

A few Mallards and Pintails began to 


feel the call of their northern homes 
during the unseasonably balmy days of 
late January and early February. The 


appearance of these early migrants coin- 
cident with false press notices relative to 
the unconstitutionality of the federal law 


called into being more than the usual 
spring activity among local shooters. 


Their organization is dying hard, and it 
is fervently hoped that their long-sought 
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court-test is at hand.—Harry Harris, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER Recion.—In so far as the 
writer’s experiences and opportunities go, 
the two months now in review have seemed 
ornithologically While there 
has been a welcome abundance of Meadow- 
larks, many with 
song, and also of Red-wings, Bluebirds, 
various species of Juncos and of Tree 
Sparrows, many other species, frequently 
and even regularly seen here during January 
and February, have been nearly or quite 
absent. Thus the writer has seen no more 
Great Northern Butcher-birds, only one 
American Rough-legged Hawk and but 
four Marsh Hawks. The Robin was seen 
in Cheeseman Park on December 29 and 
30. The new year opened auspiciously 
in many ways, not least of which was the 
sight of a Richardson’s Merlin just out of 
the east edge of Denver. It is probable 
that a few Bohemian Waxwings have 
been lingering about the hospital region 
all winter, for several small flocks of birds 
have been seen resembling this species, 
but at too great a distance to be posi- 
tively identified; flight, size and flapping 
characters, however, all pointed to the 
correctness of this diagnosis. This question 
of diagnosis and of the occurrence of 
and of possibility of 


colorless. 


unusually exuberant 


unusual species 
unique experiences are (and have been 
for years) a source of keen interest to the 
writer, making for an undying interest in 
bird-work. has been 
rather a unique experience to observe in 
the immediate neighborhood of the com- 
manding officer’s house at General Hos- 
pital No. 21, three species of Owls; twice 
the Great Horned Owl, twice the Screech 
Owl, and on several occasions a number 
(perhaps a family) of Long-eared Owls, 
while the reservation at the same time 
boasts, in the late fall and early spring, 
the presence of the Burrowing Owl.—W. 
H. BerGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 
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TREES, STARS, AND Birps. A Book of Out- 


door Science. By Epwtn LINCOLN 

MosELEy, A. M. World Book Company. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1919. 8vo. 

396 pp., 244 text-figures; in the back 16 

colored plates of 58 species of birds. 

We expect that this little volume will fill 
a distinct need as a text-book of nature 
study in the schools, for which it has 
evidently been planned with care. Trees, 
Stars, and Birds are perhaps the three 
classes of natural objects about us most 
consistently through life, and some knowl- 
edge of them cannot fail to broaden the 
viewpoint and be a source of constant 
pleasure. The last third of the book, 
devoted to birds, we will speak of more in 
detail. 

The treatment begins with the higher 
kinds of birds—Bluebird, Robin, etc., and 
ends with the lower, as the water-birds, 
of which there is mention, thus 
reversing the conventional order. This 
is probably wise, as it brings the more 
familiar species to the attention first. It 
is to be regretted that nothing at all is 
said of some important lower orders; 
for instance, the diving birds: the Loon, a 
representative of that group is familiar to 
so large a proportion of outdoor people. 
[he structure of birds, their place in 
nature, value to man, methods of attract- 
ing and encouraging them, the more not- 
able of their habits—as migration—are skil- 
fully introduced and clearly described. 
The subject matter is throughout well 
chosen and authoritative, in keeping with 
the colored plates by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, mostly from a publication of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The text-figures have much merit; a 
number of these are excellent photographs 
if specimens in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and many photographs of 
iving birds in the West by Finley and 
ohlman are especially attractive and 
As the text has to do with 
these do not always 


= 


scant 


interesting. 
astern species, 


orrelate with it, but they will very likely 
(117) 


make the book more useful in the West 
than it otherwise would be. 

We have very nicely illustrated here how 
the current system of bird-names breeds 
confusion; turn to the paragraph on 
Shrikes. There are only two species of 
Shrikes in the country—the Northern 
Shrike and t'» Loggerhead Shrike. The 
Loggerhead Shrike is divided into several 
geographic races, and this, aside from the 
fact that they are such, which is not 
mentioned, can certainly have no inter- 
est for the students for whom the work is 
intended; yet we find the names, Northern 
Shrike, Migrant Shrike, [a race of the 
Loggerhead], and Loggerhead Shrike all 
with the same emphasis, illustrated with a 
photograph of the California Shrike [also 
a race of the Loggerhead]. Practically the 
photograph of the California Shrike is a 
good illustration of the Loggerhead Shrike, 
but the reader has no more means of know- 
ing this than that the illustration of Black 
Pheebes on an ensuing page is of an entirely 
different bird from the Phcebe mentioned 
in the accompanying text.—J. T. N. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE PHEASANTS. By 
WILLIAM BEEBE. In four volumes, Vol- 
ume I. Witherby & Co., London, 1918. 
R. 4 to. 198 pp.; 19 full-page colored 
plates of Pheasants and 15 photograv- 
ure plates of their environment, etc.; 
5 distributional maps. 

For several years the bird-students and 
bird-lovers of the world have known that 
this monograph was in preparation and 
have awaited its appearance with keen 
anticipation. They cannot be disappointed 
in Volume I, which takes up the pheasant- 
like Blood Partridges and Tragopans, the 
Impeyan Pheasants and Eared Pheasants, 
seventeen species in all, of which several 
vary into geographic races. 

This volume also contains an intro- 
ductory discussion of the group in general, 
the habits of Pheasants, their place in 
nature and relation to man. Here we find 
generalizations and suggestions of very 
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great interest toevery naturalist, whetheror 
not he accept them in their entirety. The 
publication of this first volume follows 
something like nine years’ more or less 
continuous study of Pheasants, the initial 
seventeen months of which comprised 
extended exploration of their habitat in 
Asia and Malaysia, with the purpose of 
becoming familiar with each of the dif- 
ferent kinds in life. The author’s resultant 
thorough familiarity with the birds not 
only gives his statements the stamp of 
authority but has enabled him to write of 
Pheasants with unusual ease and clear- 
ness, whether presenting details of plumage 
or hypotheses of evolution. 

The Pheasants are not a large group and 
of the species possess strikingly 
They rank high as 


most 
beautiful plumage. 


game birds, are readily kept in captivity, 
and in general have long been well known, 
though the inaccessibility of their haunts 
has prevented earlier ornithologists from 
becoming familiar with many species in 
nature. They lend themselves to elaborate 
monographic treatment, in fact, have been 


monographed before by Daniel Giraud 
Elliot, 1872. The merit of such a mono- 
graph is, then, not in difficulties to be 
overcome in preparing it, but in its excel- 
lence. 

The best talent has been secured in 
preparation of the plates, those in the 
present volume by G. E. Lodge are 
remarkable for poise and atmosphere; 
those by A. Thorburn are particularly life- 
like, the bird very skilfully placed in its 
environmental background; and one is by 
C. R. Knight, master of color—all these 
artists recognized for the ability and 
accuracy of their work. Plates by H. 
Grénvold, of plumage details of the young, 
one of wattles of cock Tragopans and 
one of eggs, are excellent. One feels that 
lavishness in the matter of illustrations 
and make-up is in keeping with the author’s 
having given unsparingly of his best in 
preparing the work and making the studies 
on which it is based. 

In our opinion, this volume is the most 
enjoyable, important and satisfactory 
book of birds recently published, and we 
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hope that the succeeding volumes will not 
be long delayed.—J. T. N. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The opening number of 
Volume XXI of The Condor, for January, 
1919, presents an unusually varied contents 
in six general articles and a number of 
short notes. Mrs. Bailey’s ‘Return to 
the Dakota Lake Region,’ continued from 
the last volume, is devoted largely to an 
account of the habits of various marsh 
birds. Dawson’s ‘Solitaires of Shasta,’ 
illustrated with five figures, is an interest- 
ing description of six nests of Town- 
send’s Solitaire, each containing from two 
to four eggs, discovered near the timber- 
line on Mount Shasta, Calif., in July, 1916. 
From observations extending over a 
period of two weeks, the author estimates 
the number of Solitaires on Mount 
Shasta as approximately 1,500. Kitchin 
contributes an illustrated account of the 
“Nesting of the Short-eared Owl in Western 
Washington.’ The nests observed were 
located in rather open sites on the edges of 
sloughs in a tidal marsh near Tacoma. 

The question of whether birds mate 
for life is discussed in two articles by Law 
and Carpenter, and several instances are 
mentioned by the latter author which seem 
to support the theory in the case of certain 
species. 

Under the title, ‘Parasitism of Nestling 
Birds by Fly Larve,’ Plath presents the 
results of careful observations and experi- 
ments on 63 nests, representing six species 
of birds. “Of these, 39, or nearly two-thirds, 
were infested by blood-sucking fly larve.” 
Birds such as Goldfinches and Linnets, 
which build compact nests, showed a 
larger proportion of infection than those 
like the California Brown Towhee which 
have nests of looser construction. This 
important subject merits much more 
attention in the field. 

Among the brief notes, Grinnell gives 
a list of twenty-three ‘Recent Additions 
to the California State List of Birds,’ which 
brings the total number of species and sub- 
species up to 564.—T. S. P. 
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A Bird in the Busb Is Worth Two in the Hand 

BrrD-LOVERS of America are privileged 
to have enjoyed (we should rather say to 
enjoy) the companionship of a great man, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. To those of 
us who knew him personally, that com- 
panionship will certainly always be a very 
real and living thing. 

Whether we like it so or not, this world 
is one of change. The circumstances, the 
pleasures, the opportunities, and the friends 
of yesterday are not those of today. The 
present is an intangible point which scarcely 
exists, if at all. A moment does not register 
on our consciousness until it is already past 
and a mere memory. Looking back, we 
are sometimes tempted to wonder if it is 
really we who wake up in the mornings of 
1919, we who lived in the nineteen-hun- 
dreds, the nineties, or the more distant 
eighties, or whether our selves of other 
years have not migrated to our sons. 

An acquaintanceship with birds helps 
faith in the permanence of the things worth 
vhile, the things we love, in the face of an 
ever-changing kaleidoscope of time. As 
with each recurring spring we look forward 
to and welcome back the migrants from 
the South in regular succession, our own 

outh is renewed with that of the woods 
od fields. With waning winter we begin 
hear the Song Sparrow’s refrain; mem- 
ers of the flocks of Juncos along the hedge- 
ws chase one another in exuberance and 
irst into simple tinkling trills. This year, 

s early as March 1, scattered Robins are 
back on Long Island, going quietly about 
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their accustomed haunts, or signaling as 
they take wing from the tree-tops for com- 
panions who have not yet arrived. The 
call of the Bluebird drifts down to us from 
now here, now there in the sky, as though 
he were a shuttlecock in the losing game 
Caurus plays against the sun; Grackles fly 
about the towns, clanging defiance of sur- 
prises winter may yet have in store, and 
restless flocks of male Rusty and Red- 
winged Blackbirds appear in the swamps, 
following close upon the heels of retreating 
winter. Before this Brrp-LoreE reaches its 
readers, the Robin chorus will be in full 
swing from the tree-tops at dawn, and we 
shall hear the notes of the Pheebe. The 
flock of Red-winged Blackbirds will be 
chattering in the swamp as it did thirty 
years ago, though its personnel has changed 
many times since then, as the feathers of 
each bird change each year. 

Once tap the springs of memory and not 
only time but space are annihilate. Over 
the broad wastes of the central Pacific 
Ocean, trade-wind-blown Tropic-birds are 
still courting the sun as on my first outward 
voyage. I may see the Red-wings if I wish 
tomorrow, but so far as I can now tell, these 
Tropic-birds will never again be within 
range of my field-glasses. Yet they are, if 
anything, the more real of the two. I 
scarcely need close my eyes to see their 
white forms circling over the blue water, 
smell the clean wind, hear the spray strike 
the vessel’s rigging, and feel the staggering 
decks underfoot and the warm sun stream- 
ing down between the fleecy clouds. 

Colonel Roosevelt, had he been spared, 
would now be enjoying the ever-wonderful 
return of spring, not only in the general 
way in which everyone enjoys it, but with 
recognition and appreciation of each species 
of bird as it arrived at Sagamore Hill. For 
he himself was a bird-student—the slayer 
of grizzlies and elephants took keen pleas- 
ure in observing migrant Warblers with 
an opera-glass. When but twenty years 
of age, he published a paper on Oyster 
Bay birds, and even during the strenuous 
days of his Presidency he took time to note 
those which visited the White House 
grounds, and to keep a list of them. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


HIGHER STANDARDS 


More than once a plea has been made in these pages for higher standards 
in teaching and reaching people not only along the lines of nature-study but 
in educational work of all kinds. A very definite and sane criticism appeared 
in the December issue of the Nature-Study Review by W. G. Vinal, who strikes 
at the heart of this matter in an article entitled ‘First Grade Readers,’ wherein 
he exposes the flimsy sentimentality and actual lack of observation of common 
phenomena shown by the well-meaning but uninformed authors of certain 
school-books that are supposed to introduce our children to the great outer 
world. Without going into a discussion as to the place and value of fairy-tales, 
myths and folk-lore in the education of boys and girls just entering the grades, 
it is wise to lay stress on the fact that no eyes are quicker to see and no minds 
to receive impressions, often lasting impressions be it said, than those of young 
pupils. For this reason, if for no other, care should be exercised as to how far 
the unreal, should take the place of the actual, or how far imagination should 
be pushed beyond observation. Certainly, all affected, sentimental, and 
unwholesomely infantine methods should be frowned upon. Children have a 
high regard for real things, for the reasons why those things are as they are, 
and although they may not understand the fragmentary explanations and 
hurried answers of their elders, often grudgingly vouchsafed them in reply to 
their eager questions, they at least perceive the difference between what rings 
true and what does not. 

It is possible that if we ourselves, in our very early stages of education, had 
had a better start in becoming familiar with common facts, we might now be 
in a far better position to enjoy life, nature, yes, and friends, and to share our 
attainments with others. 

In a word, let us see to it, now that a general reconstruction is going on 
along so many lines, that this and coming generations be taught more intelli- 
gently and with greater sincerity and clarity. It is painful to reflect upon 
the number of bright boys and girls who are given an irrational, inadequate, 
or partially misleading conception of Nature, and who arrive at maturity with 
minds focused on shams, unmeaning details, and useless methods. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been lauded justly for his splendid achievements, but 
no single contribution that he made to us as a nation surpasses his fine concep- 
tion of life based on a normal and truthful appreciation of nature. A delicate 
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child, he was scarcely the one to be selected for the strenuous pursuit of nature 
with which we are now familiar and which has added fame to his attainments. 
He reached out and won health and an abounding life by seeking the true 
approach to the world about him. Most of his admirers who are acquainted 
with him only through his books should not overlook the fact that among his 
earliest nature studies is an annotated list of the birds which he identified 
about his home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, a brief bulletin of a few pages, in 
which, however, the bird-lover traces his eager observation of what was actually 
to be discovered within the limits of his home-estate. High up on a north- 
shore bluff, overlooking the Sound and two of its main inlets, Oyster Bay and 
Cold Spring Harbor, with the bold promontory of Lloyd’s Neck directly to the 
east, and the lowland of Center Island curving irregularly to the north, Saga- 
more Hill has a commanding and unusually beautiful outlook upon nature, 
while to the south, through the winding paths of wooded areas so familiar to 
Mr. Roosevelt, afoot or on horseback, the charm of almost primeval forests 
still lingers, despite the sad inroads of the chestnut fungus disease which has 
killed so many noble trees, and wartime necessity that has caused the felling 
of gian’ walnuts and stately white oaks. Here, if anywhere, one must love 
nature for what she has to show the truthful observer, and it is fine to recall 
that Mr. Roosevelt chose to keep his estate in its natural condition of wild 
loveliness rather than to convert it into a show place of artificial beauty. 

He had keen joy in the companionship of the common Sparrows in his 
fields and of the Screech Owl which at dusk commonly flitted near his porch, 
in the discovery of the Black-throated Green Warbler, of whose identity as a 
summer resident at this point on Long Island he felt certain, in the migratory 
movements of the Fish Crow and the late appearance of a straggling Black- 
crowned Night Heron, simple facts in themselves, based upon true observa- 
tions, but facts which were woven into his daily life, giving it true focus and 
constant enjoyment. 

It is such a grasp of nature that I plead may be made possible to our boys 
and girls, and especially to those who must depend largely upon books about 
nature, since the outdoor world is paved beneath their feet and walled from 
their eyes in our large cities—A. H. W. 


BIRD AND ARBOR DAY THOUGHTS 
THE TREES OF ENGLAND 


‘The trees of England! While she hath her trees 
She hath great virtues still! While formal yews 
Guard her trim gardens, she can never lose 
Homes for her scholars, men of learned ease. 
And while her pines stand stark against blue seas 
Murmuring of yet bluer seas to cruise— 

Her sons, that hear them, as of old shall choose 
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To quit her peace, and though it burn or freeze, 

To win for her in grim and perilous realms 

New and great glory. With her mighty-thewed 

Oaks shall abide her spirit bluff and strong; 

And while her winds are prayerful in great elms, 

Poets shall seek her haunts of solitude, 

And English leaves shall murmur through English song.” 
—GEOFFREY Howarp, in The New Witness. 


““Much can they praise the trees so straight and high, 
The sailing pine; the cedar proud and tall; 
The vine-prop elm; the poplar never dry; 
The builder oak, sole King of forests all; 
The aspen good for staves; the cypress funeral; 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage; the fir that weepeth still; 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours; 
The yew, obedient to the bender’s will; 
The birch for shafts; the sallow for the mill; 
The myrrh sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound; 
The warlike beech; the ash for nothing ill; 
The fruitful olive; and the platane round; 
The carver holme; the maple, seldom inward sound.” 
—SPENSER, ‘Faerie Queene.’ 


“Tis sweet, in the green Spring, 
To gaze upon the wakening fields around; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground; 
A thousand odors rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 
Shadowy, and close, and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook; 
Forever fresh and full, 
Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook; 
And the soft herbage seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams.” 
—BrYANT. 
“‘Where roads are made I lose my way, 
In the wide water, in the blue sky there is no line of a track, 
rhe pathway is hidden by the birds’ wings, by the star-fires, by the 
flowers of the wayfaring seasons. 
And I ask my heart if its blood carries the wisdom of the unseen way.” 
—RABINDRANATH TAGORE, ‘Fruit-Gathering.’ 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Reread Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha,’ noting the references to nature, especially 
trees and birds. 

2. Read ‘The Fountain’ and ‘The Praines’ by Bryant. 

3. In the foregoing selections, note carefully the descriptive words used by the 
poet, and look up the meaning of any words with which you are not familiar. 
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4. Send to Enos A. Mills, Long’s Peak, Estes Park, Colo., for cards entitled, ‘A 
Little Tree,’ and ‘The Trail.’ 

5. Look up in School Education, October, 1917, an article on ‘Bird Migration,’ by 
Indianola Willcuts, which contains very helpful directions for schoolroom exhibits 
and bird-study. 

6. If you wish a practical field notebook, try the ‘Bird Tablet,’ arranged by Josephine 
A. Clark, Northampton, Mass. 

7. Have you seen the poster stamp ‘Protect the Birds’ which is issued by the Cleve- 
land Bird Lovers’ Association? 

8. Consult ‘The Natural History of the Farm,’ A Guide to the Practical Study of 
the Sources of Our Living in Wild Nature, by James G. Needham, The Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. This book is full of material for the wide-awake teacher, 
and of interesting information for the enthusiastic student. 

9. Following the suggestion of Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, study a single tree throughout 
the year, noting its appearance from different sides, its changes, activities and uses. 

ro. Learn to associate birds with trees, remembering what trees are the homes of 
certain nesting-birds. Are there any kinds of trees in which birds seldom or never nest? 

11. Make Bird and Arbor Day a time for personal observation. 

12. Have the English Sparrow and Starling increased near you in the last year? 

—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XLIV: Correlated with Botany, Reading and Food-Supply 
POULTRY, continued, AND SUGAR 


“It is now high time to plan for crops to fill the crops of fowls and chickens next fall 
and winter. It may not be convenient for many who keep poultry to raise wheat, oats, 
barley or buckwheat, although these make excellent feeds which may be fed right in 
the shock or bundle, letting the hens work out the grain, and can therefore be easily 
handled. Indian corn, sweet corn, pop-corn, and sunflower seed may all be raised to 
advantage in the same yard as growing chickens. As soon as the plants get well up, if 
chicks are small they will do no harm until the corn is ready for picking and even then 
the damage will be slight, compared with the benefits received. The cultivation of the 
ground makes it more beneficial to both plants and chickens, and the growing corn pro- 
vides shade for the poultry in exchange for the fertilizer produced and the insect life 
destroyed. Sunflower seed is an excellent food for both chicks and fowls, but on account 
of the large amount of oil they contain, they must be fed sparingly. Sugar-beets and 
mangel-wurzels are without doubt the best root crop to raise for poultry. There are 
several varieties, but the ‘Mammoth Long Red’ is one of the largest and best. 

“The land must be well broken up, deeply plowed and well fertilized. Lime should 
be used in addition to other fertilizer if soil is acid. Salt at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre may be added to take the place in part of potash. Plant seed by hand or with a 
planter, in rows 2% to 3 feet apart, and thin to 12 or 14 inches apart in rows, at last hoe- 
ing. The extra plants pulled or cut out make excellent greens for the fowls in yards 
during the summer. Harvest just before the ground freezes and store in a dry cellar 
for future use.’”’—Extension News Service of Rhode Island State College. 

Now that we have learned how to make successful ‘war gardens’ and how to keep 


HOME LAWN IN THE CITY 


WASTE GREENS FROM AN ADJOINING WAR GARDEN ADDS TO THE FARE 
OF THE POULTRY 
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poultry in small quarters let us not give up such practical projects, since we may not 
only gain from them more real knowledge and serviceable methods than by studying 
books alone, but may also add much healthful food-material to our family store. The 
young woman whose experiments in raising chickens in a patent house which accom- 
modates twelve or fourteen hens, has found a multum in parvo (much in little) method 
of keeping her home table supplied with fresh eggs and poultry, as well as having a sur- 
plus to dispose of in various ways. 

A neighboring artist reports similar success, and would not care to give up so pleas- 
ant and profitable a form of home economics as he has discovered in a small flock of 
poultry. Besides the food value of the project, the chickens are pets for the children 
and are also used to teach principles of thrift. 

Days of peace, we trust, are coming, but if we wish to make certain of them, we 
must do all in our power to cultivate habits of thrift and to practice helpful codperation. 
Sugar is a very good article upon which to base simple experiments in thrift, for the 
reason that we have so long been accustomed to use it lavishly. If a few lessons might 
be devoted to this topic in connection with nature-study work, the result would be a 
better balanced conception of the whole matter than if only a chance reading or remarks 
were made with reference to the nature and value of sugar. 

The following outline may suggest a workable method of presenting this important 
subject in the classroom or in community exercises where parents and home-makers 
may also be reached. 


SUGAR, ITS NATURE, PREPARATION, USES, AND VALUE 


[ Vaczraste — 
Sugar-cane, sugar-maple, sugar-beet, maize, sorghum, birch, parsnip, 


LESSON I. sugar-pine, Indian honey-bearing reed. 
ANIMAL— 
Milk-sugar (made from whey), bees’ honey. 


Look at pictures of all the sugar-producing plants and trees commonly used for 
making sugar, and learn to name the most important ones. Learn also to how great an 
extent sugar in some form is found in vegetables, fruits, and grains. 

Study the sugar-maple, the sugar-cane and sugar-beet more thoroughly, and write 
notes on the particular qualities of each with reference to the production of sugar. 

Compare the sugar-maple with other species of maple. 

Compare the sugar-cane with sorghum and with other species of grasses. 

Compare the sugar-beet with the mangel-wurzel and other varieties of beets, and 
also with other root-vegetables. 

Look up the sugar-pine and note where it is found. Make a classroom picture-book 
of all sugar-producing forms_of vegetable life and learn where they grow. How 
is bees’ honey related to vegetable products? Would you classify it as animal or 
vegetable product, or both? 


LESSON II. 

What part of the tree, plant, grass or vegetable produces sugar? What is the name 
or names of manufactured sugar? 

Does the amount of sugar-material, such as sap or juice vary at different seasons of 
the year? 

When is maple-sugar made? 

When are cane-sugar and beet-sugar made? 

Study the different processes of manufacturing sugar from vegetable products. 
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(See Encyclopedia Britannica, Century Dictionary, cut under ‘sugar-mill’); send to 


the United States Department of Agriculture for bulletins on the manufacture of cane- 
sugar, sorghum, beet-sugar and maple-sugar, also, bees’ honey. 


LESSON III. 


What is the principal use of sugar? 

As a food for man, learn the meaning of the term carbohydrate. 

How many different forms of manufactured sugar can you name, telling from what 
source each is derived? e.g. Brown sugar, confectioner’s sugar, granulated 
sugar, pulverized sugar, cut sugar, crushed sugar, Malado sugar, liquid sugar, 
syrup, honey, loaf-sugar, malt-sugar. 

How many products can you name which are manufactured from sugar by chemical 
processes? 

How is starch converted into sugar? (Correlate with physiology.) 

What is glucose? dextrose? cellulose? maltose? lactose? saccharose? quercite? 

Name as many commercial uses of sugar and sugar-products as possible. Are there 
any uses which should not be allowed? e.g. Sugar used to weight silk? 

Study the history of the use of sugar among different nations. 

How early was the first use of sugar and among what people or peoples? 


SSON IV. 

Study the value of sugar, as an article of food and as a commercial product. 

How does sugar act upon the human body as a food? 

What is its fuel-value per pound (number of calories)? 

Compare it with other foods. 

Is it easily digested? is it nourishing, stimulating, heat-producing, or a clog to the 
system? 

In what quantity should it be eaten for health? 

What is the food-value of the sugar contained in fruit and other vegetables and 
products not used for making sugar? 

Does one need to eat a large amount of artificially manufactured sugar in order to 
supply a proper amount of carbohydrates to his diet? 

In what form is sugar most healthful, pure or manufactured into mixtures such as 
confections, pastries, candy and jellies? 

Study the commercial value of sugar, with reference to its production in different 
countries. 

What countries manufacture cane-sugar? beet-sugar? maple-sugar? sorghum? other 
sugar-products of commercial value? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


What animals other than man like sugar? 

Do any birds like sugar? Can you name a species? 

Look up Sugar-bird, Honey-eater, Sap-sucker. 

Do animal-tamers ever use sugar in coaxing animals to do tricks? 

How is sugar connected with disease? 

Is sugar of value in medicine? 

What birds nest in the sugar-maple? in or about sugar-cane grown in the United 
States? 

Two practical ways in which boys and girls can study sugar, are, first, to make some 


sugar from sap or sweet juices, and second, to learn how to use sugar in combination 
with other articles. Try jelly-making and learn how to make jelly with varying amounts 
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of sugar. The well-known recipe of ‘pound for pound,’ that is, one pound of sugar 
boiled with one pound of fruit-juice is extravagant in these days of thrift and conserva- 


tion. 

Very delicious jelly can be made by using one-half, one-third and, with certain fruit- 
juices, one-fourth part of sugar to one part of juice. 

Experiments: Study solubility, crystallization, extraction, evaporation, purification 
by putting sugar in water, boiling a piece of sugar-cane, or maple-sap, or sliced beet- 
root, and noting the varying appearance of the boiling juice, and at what stages scum 
occurs and crystallization. 

Write compositions upon the different processes of making sugar. Keep account of 
how much sugar you use a week, month, or year, and compare these records with a 
view to determining the proper use of sugar.—A. H. W. 


For and From Adult and Young Observers 


NOTES FROM THE NORTHWEST 


We are so much interested in birds here at Newlands school that the Bird 
Club asked me to write a letter to you. 

There are a great many birds here, such as the Kingbird, Flycatcher, 
Loggerhead Shrike, Cowbird,.Towhee, Meadowlark, Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur, McCown Longspur, many different kinds of Sparrows and a great many 
Prairie Horned Larks. The Prairie Horned Lark is a bird that stays with us 
both winter and summer. 

On March 1 we began to record birds and now we have about fifty dif- 


ferent kinds. 

At our Bird Club meeting we have each member report what they have 
seen of bird-life in the field. We would like to know how we could attract more 
birds around the school where there are no trees.—WILLIE Topp, Secretary, 
Nobleford Bird Club, Nobleford, Alberta. 

[For those of our readers who are unacquainted with the physiography of Alberta, a 
description of its climate, topography, and fauna and flora is worth looking up, since 
it is so varied a region. The writer of these notes from Nobleford, evidently lives in the 
prairie section, where there are no trees. The species of birds enumerated, it will be 
noticed, are mostly ground-feeders and dwellers. Attracting birds in such a locality 
presents, of course, some difficulties, but it seems as though a lunch-counter properly 
made, and, if necessary camouflaged with grasses, might, if covered with seeds that 
these birds relish, attract many. 

Can anyone who is familiar with prairie conditions suggest a practical way to arrange 
a lunch-counter? A birds’ drinking fountain or a pool for bathing might attract more 
birds than a lunch-counter, unless their food-supply becomes much reduced. As the 
snowfall is not heavy usually in Alberta, seed-eating birds doubtless find winter forag- 
ing less difficult than in localities where snow and ice prevail during winter.—A. H. W.] 


SIOUX CITY BIRD CLUB NOTES 


In the September-October number of Brrp-Lore, I notice a paragraph 
speaking of a column in the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph devoted to birds. 
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As we have entered on our third year of work of this kind in the press, you 
might be interested to know of it. The column devoted to “Our Bird Neigh- 
bors” is published every other Saturday and we are led to believe it is of interest 
outside of our city, for we receive many letters of commendation, one university 
writing that the articles therein are kept on file, while a principal of a school 
in a smaller town reports that they are put up on the school bulletin board as 
soon as received. 

Our next issue will contain a list of forty-five birds seen by the writer dur- 
ing the month of October, 1918. We have a Bird Club here of about sixty 
members, which is not so large as before war activities took so much time. A 
Junior Club of over one hundred members has been held in suspension during 
the period of the war since leaders of the groups were not available.-—(Mrs.) 
Mary L. BAILey, Sioux City, Iowa. 


[The column of bird notes, referred to under the title: “Our Bird Neighbors,’’ is 
made up of observations in the vicinity of Sioux City, and constitutes a local bird- 
calendar of much interest, as well as preserving in permanent form many incidents of 
timely value. In addition to seasonal notes, this column is made additionally attract 
ive by various bird happenings and experiences, such as this, for example: ‘“‘A new 
bird-bath in a North Side yard was eagerly watched by members of the family to see 
what birds would help to dedicate it. Imagine the surprise and pleasure of the watchers 
when a Pheasant stepped in daintily to taste of the water! Where did it come from? 
Is there someone near who owns one for a pet, or did it only stop in passing? The Ring- 
necked Pheasant is not unknown here, but it is by no means common.” 

Those who are familiar with the tricks and activities of the Crow will enjoy the 
account given below of a pet Blue Jay. 

The following story was written for the Bird Notes by Mrs. John M. McDonald, of 
our city. It is of especial interest because it is true in every detail and also because it 
belongs to an early period of our development as a city: 

On the 4th of July, 1890, while taking a family drive in the woods at Riverside 
(then unknown to park fame) a young Blue Jay was discovered at the roadside, evi- 
dently having fallen from the nest and unable to help itself. It was rescued by the 
“good man of the house,’ and brought home in a handkerchief. 

Hunger forced it to adapt itself readily to its new surroundings and in a short time 
it would eagerly swallow food such as flies, worms and other insects dropped into its 
wide-open beak by its new-found friends. 

The little fellow matured sturdily, and, never being caged, but having the entire 
freedom of the house and yard, going and coming at will, he developed many cunning 
and remarkable habits, and was a constant source of delight throughout the summer, 
on into the late autumn, when after several flights and returns he departed. 

To the one member of the family that gave him the most care, he became greatly 
attached, flying after her to the street as she was about to take the car, and sometimes 
following her inside. 

The motorman, in those days of common interest with the North Side dwellers, and 
not being overly busy with passengers, would carefully hide the little fellow until upper 
Jackson street was again reached, when he would stop and take him toward the house. 

On one of these attempts to see more of the world, Jay succeeded too well. As usual, 
this motorman had placed the protecting hat over him on the seat, but a passenger, a 
man at that, with great curiosity, hearing the scratching lifted the hat and away flew 
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Mr. Blue Jay. It being a strange part of the town it was several days before he 
found his familiar landmarks, but one day our maid ran in excitedly to’ announce 
his return. 

As it was impossible for Jay to open doors or windows for himself, he would come to 
the window-sill to be let out, and when coming in would light on the top of the screen 
frame to tap sharply on the glass. If he failed to get a response in one room he would 
try another. 

He was particularly fond of butter and at meal-time would perch on the gas fixture 
in the hall, from where he had an unobstructed view of the dining table, and when butter 
was being served he would, with unerring aim, swoop down across the table, getting 
his mouth full. 

If he were not to be found at feeding time, one had only to stand outside and extend 
the arm with food in the hand, and almost immediately from out of space, Jay would 
appear. 

To one member of the household, only, he appealed for his bath, and his wants were 
always heeded. A cover was spread on the floor, a large basin filled with water and put 
down, and one would think a new automatic fire extinguisher had been turned on. 

Another amusing instance: The dear mother was quilting that summer and Jay 
seemed to enjoy keeping her company, flying in and out of the room and trotting around 
on the frames, but the quilter was too busy putting in the beautiful stitches to notice 
what the tiny companion was doing. In the winter, however, when finishing the edges 
of the quilts, her needle would strike against buttons, sticks, pebbles and anything Jay 
was able to tuck away in the cloth. 

Belonging to the magpie family he was not particularly honest, and if we missed 
anything, from a diamond earring to a door key, we knew Jay had hidden it somewhere, 
and at times it required a diligent search to find the missing article; but when in hot 
weather a bit of raw meat had been carefully secreted under the bed on the slats, we 
were very thankful that our sense of smell directed us to the hidden dainty. 

Jay had a most unusual marking on his head, a single feather about two inches long 
growing from the tip of the crest, which, added to his saucy, bold-manner, gave him quite 
the air of a Mephistopheles. 

It seemed cruel to cage the joyous creature through the long winter, so, after many 
family councils, it was decided to let him follow his natural instincts, which took him 
away finally. 

We missed the brilliant flash of color and the companionship of our little pet, and 
even now on hearing the challenging note of his kind we recall that happy summer with 
our own Blue Jay.—Sioux City Daily Tribune. 

This method of educating public sentiment in regard to birds and bird-protection is 
especially helpful, when spontaneous coéperation underlies it—A. H. W.] 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL OBSERVATION CONDITIONS 


The observations of my fourth grade have been withheld as long as possible. 
Enthusiasm runs high, and our fifteen-minute bird-talks on Friday mornings 
are entirely too short. Our study club meets every two weeks. At this time 
the leaflets are carefully studied and additional material discussed. 

With spring near, I am planning a contest. The child seeing, identifying, 
and entering in his bird record, the'most birds during spring migration, at 
least fifteen, is to receive Reed’s Bird Guide. 

A similar contest for the identification of wild flowers is being planned. 
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Our schoolhouse is an annex, situated near a yard of fruit trees and shrubs. 
A quince bush, elder bushes, and two apple trees touch our thgee south win- 
dows, while peach trees and maple trees touch the southwest and west sides of 
our house. 

Just outside our center south window we have a feeding-board. Cardinals 
have visited all winter, with Tufted Titmice occasionally. While the Cardinals 
are feeding, the children often skip past the window, but our Cardinals are 
rarely frightened away. The first Cardinal whistle was heard January 18, 
about 7.45 A.M., (just before coming to school). 

This, of course, is an ideal spot for birds. Last spring, Redstarts were quite 
numerous, even sitting on the window-sills of our open windows. From the 
windows we saw Black and White Warblers, Redstarts, Myrtle Warblers, 
Kinglets, and Vireos, besides our Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, Flickers, 
Goldfinches, Tufted Titmice, and Blue Jays. The entire class saw these. 

Do you think there is a reason for enthusiasm? 

Our building is an annex to the grade and high school building. We have 
recess both morning and afternoon. The birds are not frightened away but 
rather seem to enjoy the children’s laughter and romping. 

Can you blame me for hoping for another spring similar to last year’s?— 
ALMA MILLER, Galion, Ohio. 


BIRDS THAT HAVE COME TO OUR HOUSE 


I have made bird-shelves. Nuthatches, Chickadees, Fox Sparrows and the 
Cardinal have come. In the morning we often hear the Cardinal. Once the 
Sparrow Hawk made us a visit—JACK STEELE (Aged 9g years). 

[The writer of this contribution is now fourteen years old, and has doubtless had 
much more experience in feeding and protecting birds. We should be glad of his address 
and also of any further notes he may have made during the last five years. 

Comparisons with this record during the successive seasons which have elapsed will 
prove helpful not only to him but also to our readers.—A. H. W.] 


THE WESTERN ROBIN 


Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western United States’ says of the 
Western Robin: “He nests in the mountains or far north, and when seen in 
winter is shy and nervous.”’ “The Birds of California’ says, ‘““He goes up into 
the lonely Sierra Nevada forests.” From these quotations it would seem that 
the Robin is shy and nervous in the West; but “The Birds of Oregon and 
Washington’ says: “The Robin is a common bird.” The first two observations 
are undoubtedly from California, while the last is from Oregon. 

I live in Portland, Oregon, where the Robins are both common and tame. 
Even as I write I hear their beautiful song which rings loud and clear in the 
early morning and at intervals through the day, and then again before going 
to bed. They bathe in my garden, and in winter eat apples which I put out 
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for them. In fact, I know of a nest across the street from the post-office which 
is in the heart of the city. There is also a nest in our climbing rose. 

This year I was favored with a trip to California on which I took pleasure 
in finding the truth about the Robins. In the spring, when I made the trip, 
I did not see a single Robin until I visited Yosemite National Park; there they 
were common and quite tame, too. They were probably nesting, but I did not 
succeed in finding any nests. Again the ‘Birds of California’ says, ‘“The nests 
also of the western Robins that I have found have been somewhat different 
from those of the eastern bird and very much prettier, being decorated with 
moss woven in the mud instead of straw, and carefully lined with moss.’”’ This 
is probably because moss is easier for the forest Robins to get than straw, and 
in the city it would be almost impossible to get moss, so that the eastern birds 
have acquired the habit of using straw and the California birds the habit of 
using moss. Many of the nests in Portland have no moss in them. The nest 
in our climbing rose has a foundation of twigs and straw and a mud cup lined 
with grass. There is also much string and yarn, which I supplied, woven in. 
I found a good many Robins’ nests this year, built in many different ways and 
in many different locations. One of them contained a great deal of moss, but 
a great many had none. In most of them the lining was all pushed down into 
the bottom of the nest by the time the birds were through with it. From one 
nest straw hung down for over a foot, making it very conspicuous. 

Now the question arises, What makes the Robin nest far from the homes 
of man in California, while in Oregon it is very tame? It seems to me the only 
way to explain this difference is that it is due to climatic conditions. It might 
be better to say that the Robin goes to the mountains where it is cool, rather 
than to say that it goes far from the homes of man. By watching Robins on 
a hot day it certainly is apparent that they do not like the heat. They keep 
their bills wide open, panting, and I have seen an old male Robin spread its 
wings out and lie down in a flower-bed as if from sunstroke. Then it would 
get up and go on hunting for worms. The ‘Handbook of Birds’ says that the 
Robin is shy and nervous in winter; but this is easily accounted for because 
Robins are usually more nervous in winter anyhow. 

Individual peculiarities are often observed in birds, especially in the Robin 
since it is so common. I once saw a Robin with a very curved bill, the upper 
mandible extending far out beyond the lower. The other day I saw a young 
Robin, the speckles being very prominent, molding an old nest. The nest was 
nearly torn to pieces, but the young bird arranged it with its bill and molded 
it with its breast as if it were building a new nest. However, nothing ever 
came of it as the task was abandoned before anything was accomplished. This 
may be a proof that the bird was, working an account of an instinct which 
matured too soon—Tom McCamant, Portland, Ore. 

[The spirit of investigation, careful observation, and comparative study shown in 
this composition written by a boy of thirteen, deserve commendation.—A. H. W.] 
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Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Manitoba, Canada. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions, to 


the National Association of Audubon Societies, 


1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Telephone, Columbus 7327 


Wittiam Dutcuer, President 


Freperic A. Lucas, Acting President 
TuHeopore S. 


Patmer, First Vice-President 


T. Gitpert Pearson, Secretary 
JonatHan Dwicart, jr., Treasurer 


Samuet T. Carter, Jr., Attorney 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


a member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$s annually pays for a Sustaining Membershi 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Mem ip 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form or Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT AMSTON 


Great progress has been made with our 
Audubon ornithological experiment station 
and summer instruction project at Amston, 
Conn. To secure funds for the enlargement 
of the work, an organization has been 
formed comprising prominent men in Con- 
necticut, and known as The Amston Game 
Club. The main purpose is to develop 
large, practical, game-farming operations 


and varied lines of experimental research 
in practical bird-work, with also some rec- 


reational and social features. Game Com- 
missioner F. N. Manross is president, and 
Colonel Louis R. Cheney, ex-mayor of 
Hartford, vice-president. The enterprise 
is in charge of Herbert K. Job. One of the 
most expert professional gamekeepers in 
America is permanently employed. For- 
merly he was gamekeeper to the King of 
England at Windsor Castle. This summer 
Pheasants, Quails, and wild Ducks will be 
raised on an increased scale, and other 
species experimentally, including an experi- 
ment in commercial breeding of Canaries. 

This great tract of diversified country, 
with its large and beautiful lake, together 
with abundance and variety of wild bird 
life, interesting and instructive game-farm 
operations, and a growing constituency of 


nature-lovers, makes Amston an ideal spot 
to spend a vacation. 

The Summer School project begun last 
season gave encouraging results, and it 
will be continued and enlarged for the sea- 
son of ro19. There will be two sessions, 
each of three weeks. The first, from July 5 
to 25, will offer courses in field ornithology, 
general applied ornithology, or practical 
methods in attracting and propagating 
wild birds, and also nature photography, 
plate and motion pictures, with practical 
field demonstrations. The second session, 
from July 26 to August 15, will be a school 
of commercial and practical game-farming, 
to prepare landholders, farmers, or others, 
to raise game-birds and wild fowl. There 
will be lectures by visiting specialists, and 
recreational features. Students and visi- 
tors will be accommodated at The Amston 
Inn, and will be welcome at The Audubon 
House headquarters, with bird collection 
and working ornithological library, all 
being open after the latter part of May. 
Clubs and parties may arrange for outings. 
A few furnished cottages may be had on 
early application. 

Information and circular may be had 
from Mr. H. K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Education, Publicity and 
Research of the California Fish and Game 
Commission has outlined an attractive 
course in wild life study to be given the 
coming summer at Tahoe, Calif. 

In the announcement just issued the 
statement is made: ‘‘Everyone wants to 
recognize the plants and wild things en- 
countered on the summer vacation. There 
is no better way of developing this ability 
than to accompany one who knows wild 
life. A competent instructor will take 
groups of not more than twenty on field 
excursions where first-hand knowledge of 
living things will be obtained. Special 
attention will be given the identification of 
birds by call, song, color, and habits. The 
motto of these classes will be: ‘Learn to 
read a roadside as one reads a book.’ 


WORK AT TAHOE 


Knowledge of wild life insures better con- 
servation of it. Special excursions for 
children.”’ 

Evening illustrated lectures are scheduled 
for the following subjects: ‘Common Song- 
Birds of the High Sierras,’ ‘The Game- 
Birds of California,’ ‘Sierran Mammals,’ 
‘Wild Animal Life in California,’ ‘Forest 
Trees of the Sierras,’ ‘The Fish and Fish- 
eries of California,’ and ‘Wild Flowers of 
the Sierras.’ 

One can hardly imagine a more beautiful 
place in the West to study wild life than 
at Tahoe, and anyone who can take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered above 
may be sure of spending his vacation in 
an interesting and most worth-while man- 
ner, under the inspiring leadership of Mr. 
Harold Child Bryant and his associates. 


IOWA CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


The following is contributed by George 
Bennett, Field Representative of the Iowa 
Conservation Association. 

“The purpose and work of our organiza- 
tion are the protection and preservation of 
the wild life of the state, and the founding 
of city, country, state and national parks. 
Its membership has been largely increased 
within the last two years, with a future out- 
look that is bright. 

“This Association is actively engaged in 

promoting the founding of a national park 
in the northeastern section of Iowa, where 
there is a magnificent area of wood and 
water, rock and dell—scenery of the first 
order. Here the Mississippi flows through 
appealing natural beauty, whether it be 
Wisconsin on the east or Iowa on the west, 
ind the time cannot be far away when the 
ill, already in Congress, will be favorably 
cted upon, for the setting apart for all time 
{ this great historic and nature arena, for 
he benefit of the entire citizenship of the 
nited States. 


“In connection with such enterprise, a 
movement is on foot to place on Pike’s 
Peak, the highest point and on the Iowa 
side, a memorial of that splendid piece of 
wild life remedial legislation, the Migratory 
Bird Treaty between the United States 
and Canada. 

“Among the many reasons for such a 
movement, two specific ones make their 
appeal. One is that the far-famed Missis- 
sippi Valley is the grand central highway 
of great numbers of birds as they journey 
from one clime to another. Again, when 
this national park is established, it will 
draw on a far larger population than any 
such park in the distant West, and, stand- 
ing as it will for the redemption of our bird- 
life, will tell its story to an ever-increasing 
multitude that sees on that majestic ele- 
vation, where in 1805 Zebulon Pike planted 
the first American flag that floated to the 
breeze in the Northwest, a great contri- 
bution to a greater cause.” 
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SONG-BIRD KILLING IN GEORGIA 


The past few months we have been re- 
ceiving more than the usual number of 
complaints of the killing of song-birds in 
the southern states. Such letters as the fol- 
lowing from a gentleman in Macon, Ga., 
emphasizes most strongly the great need 
of extending the Junior Audubon work in 
the southern states, as well as the impor- 
tance of putting lecturers in the field to 
arouse the people of that section to the 
desirability of protecting birds. 

The letter in question runs as follows: 

“T am writing to inform you of conditions 
here in Macon which certainly ought to 
be tolerated no longer, if there is any source 
of help to which we can appeal. 

“During the past few days immense 
flocks of Robins have entered the city and 


they are being shot all over town by the 
hundreds. Boys and men, both white and 
colored, are engaged in this wicked busi- 
ness. I am told that they are sold for food. 
Yesterday—Sunday, by the way—I saw 
a flock of upwards of one hundred Cedar 
Waxwings, and they too were the victims 
of this wicked practice. 

“TI had supposed that the Audubon 
Model Bird Law protected all song-birds 
in every state of the Union at all times. If 
there is any possible way of offering these 
birds protection, I should be glad to co- 
operate with you to that end. To one who 
has been raised in a state where children 
are taught, both in school and at home, to 
love and protect birds, such conditions as 
prevail here seem almost inconceivable.” 


AUDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC 


Our young Association at San Francisco 
entered into its second year with very 
promising prospects of continued rapid 
growth and important accomplishments. 
Many new members were added and strong 
committees were well launched into their 
work. The abnormal conditions caused by 
the war, interrupted, but let us hope only 
postponed, expected accomplishments. At 
least seven of our foremost members, Dr. 
Gibbons, Messrs. Webb, Newsom, Peck, 
Loeb, McClenahan and Levis, some of 
them active committeemen, in answering 
their country’s call, made their absence 
felt. But, on the other hand, we are proud 
of the representation they give the Asso- 
ciation in the country’s service and we can 
thank them for the greater work they per- 
formed. The other activities that fell to 
the part of the civilian also deprived many 
others of the time and opportunity to do 
what they would for the good of the 
Association. 

The monthly meetings, however, con- 
tinued. As much can be said of our monthly 
field trips, all of which were very successful, 
both in the pleasure and instruction af- 
forded and the interesting observations 
recorded. 


It behooves us to be vigilant and ready 
to enlist our services where they may be 
needed, as, for example, against the pur- 
pose to drain the Klamath Lakes, which 
would destroy a valuable reservation and 
bird-preserve. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that little sympathy has been won 
from our local press for our work and ob- 
jects. It might even be stated that we 
encounter here an opposition that we have 
to combat, by what means it is hard to 
outline exactly. For example, the almost 
violent attacks on the treaty that protects 
migratory birds, with special reference to 
ducks, are evidently the outgrowth of fal- 
lacious opinions and interested opposition. 
Enlightenment cannot of itself conquer 
this hostility. We may, for the present, 
have to limit our efforts to influencing pub- 
lic sentiment to counteract the effect of 
malicious propaganda. 

Pursuing our plan to study the truth of 
a question and seek the guidance of scien- 
tific experts before taking sides or adopting 
a course of action, at two of our monthly 
meetings we had the question of the alleged 
damage of Ducks to the California rice 
fields expounded by such authorities as 
Messrs. Hunter and Bade, Dr. Bryant and 
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Professor Mackie. The net result is that 
the Duck, as an accused pest to the rice 
farmer, is at most incomparably less such 
than rodents and insects, against which 
birds are the best combatants, though 
scantily acknowledged by the same that 
impeach the Duck. We learned, besides, 
that even the comparatively small damage 
actually done to the rice can easily be 
avoided by the shooting of bombs to 
scare away the Ducks from the fields, 
while a better plan is to sow the seed 
properly, so as to thoroughly cover the 
ground with the growing crop and not 
leave exposed puddles for the birds to 
descend into, where they may begin the 
damage. 

In line with our juvenile program, we 
have found a fertile field anxiously await- 
ing our cultivation in the Boy Scout organ- 
ization. When announcement of intended 
bird-instruction was made to a theatre full 
of boys, the enthusiastic reception ex- 
pressed by them in their loud and prolonged 
cheers was an imperative demand made 
upon their elders and those that are able 
to satisfy their desire for bird-knowledge. 
Already Mr. Hansen has begun the good 
work, and as Scout Master of a troop, with 
the assistance of Dr. Leggett and Mr. 
Thomas, has begun to instruct them. Soon 
they will be taught about bird-houses and 
how to help birds to build their nests, so 
that they may prepare to aid their feath- 
ered chums during the coming housekeep- 
ing season. 

An effort will be made to publish a 
monthly bulletin, reporting our activities 
and containing bird-news, which is to be 
sent to each member. Every member will 
be requested to communicate to the Cor- 
responding Secretary any item of interest 
to the Association, personal observations, 
ind suggestions. By such general and 
generous support all can help to develop a 
publication that may be a source of 
pleasure and pride. 

Initial steps have been taken, and the 
odperation of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club secured, to cause the adoption of 
municipal cat-licensing ordinances. 

The success, growth, and value to each 
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member of the Audubon Association de- 
pends upon the interest each takes in its 
welfare.—C. B. LAsStreEtTO, President. 


Utah Audubon Society 


After seven years of inactivity the Utah 
Audubon Society has again marshalled its 
man-power to renew the struggle against 
the waste and despoliation of its bird-life. 
Since its inception in 1912, sporadic efforts 
to carry out a definite program have been 
unfruitful; but it is hoped that junior 
organization among the Boy Scouts and 
in the public schools will soon be produc- 
tive of inspiration and awakening interest. 
A meeting held January 2, 1919 resulted 
in the election of officers for the present 
year as follows: Prof. J. H. Paul of the 
University of Utah, president; Nephi 
Reynolds, vice-president; A. O. Treganza, 
treasurer; Mrs. A. O. Treganza, secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Audubon Society 


The Audubon Society of Buffalo has just 
completed its tenth year with a paid-up 
membership of 250 members. The newly 
elected officers are: Edward C. Avery, 
president; Dr. Channing E. Beach, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. M. Wilson, secretary; 
J. M. Overfield, Jr., treasurer; Miss Mary 
Ellis, C. Brooks Hersey, and Miss Caroline 
L. Doll, directors. 

The society has awakened much interest 
in bird-study and bird-protection through 
its lectures and field-trips. It has pub- 
lished and sold 1,000 copies of its annual 
Bird Almanac, this year’s edition of which 
was extremely interesting and instructive. 
—CAROLINE L. DoLt, Retiring Secretary. 


An Interesting Booklet 


The 1919 edition of the Doylestown 
Nature Club’s booklet is a most attrac- 
tive publication. Printed in green ink 
on white paper it presents a photograph 
and story of its Museum, list of officers, 
constitution and by-laws, program of 
meetings for the year, and list of all the 
Club’s members. 
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GULLS 


By JANE BARBARA ALEXANDER 


O gulls, as you circle and swoop and scream, 
What is that force which urges you on? 

The voice of the wind, like the rush of a stream, 
Scent of the sea, or the spray, or the dawn? 

Or is it the sun with his buoyant rays 

That thrills you to madness and whirls you on high 
And tosses you swirling afar o’er the haze, 
"Twixt a wind-swept sea and a sapphire sky? 
Flashes of white ’twixt the sea and the sky, 

You swoop and you circle, 

You vanish and gleam, 


And some of that sadness which throbs in your cry 
Drifts through my soul like the ghost of a dream. 
And my heart’s filled with sadness, and why, oh why? 
As you circle and swoop ’twixt the sea and the sky! 
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ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 
A Call to the Nature-Lovers of America 


The great spirit of Theodore Roosevelt, 
an inspiration to naturalists, bird-lovers, 
conservationists and sportsmen, today rests 
upon the nation like a mighty benediction. 
Men of the open loved him and the faces 
about his campfire, whether black or yel- 
low, white or copper, bent their gaze upon 
him with that respect and affection which 
men of towering nobility have ever in- 
spired. 

He was a scientific collector of birds in 
his youth and in manhood sought the 
fiercest animals of the jungle and brought 
his trophies to museums where the public 
might look upon them and learn. As Presi- 
dent he established the principle of govern- 
ment bird-reservations, and created fifty- 
one of these national wild-life sanctuaries. 
He awoke the nation to the need of saving 
its forests and other natural resources. 

He taught and practiced clean, straight 
sportsmanship with a power that has 
caused thousands of men afield to walk in 
straighter paths. 

He discussed questions understandingly 
with our greatest technical naturalists and 
at the same time was president of the Long 
Island Bird Club that feeds the wild birds 
in winter and teaches little children to 
love them. 

The man or woman who is wedded to 
the open knows these facts and many 
others. It is because of this knowledge and 
of a desire to give some tangible expression 
of esteem in which his memory is held that 
the plan has been formed to erect at some 
appropriate spot a memorial that speaks 
of the wild bird-life in which he was so 
deeply interested. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies and affiliated organizations of 
various kinds throughout the United States, 
therefore, call upon the friends of their 
great fallen leader to erect a Roosevelt 
Wemorial Fountain. 

The possibilities of such a work of art 
ire boundless and in the hands of some 
great American sculptor there can be 
wrought a fountain of such beauty and 


appropriateness that it will become one of 
the landmarks of our country, and ever 
serve as a reminder of the great American 
nature-lover. 

When the first announcement of this 
proposition was made, the committee pur- 
posely withheld any suggestion as to its 
location, with a view of learning the wishes 
of those who contributed to the work. The 
general sentiment seems to be crystallizing 
around the idea that it should be located in 
Washington, D. C., this being the one city 
which belongs to the whole nation. 

It is hoped and confidently expected 
that every Audubon Society, Bird Club, 
Conservation Association, Sportsmen’s 
Club, or other organization interested in 
the conservation of wild life in America 
will feel a responsibility in contributing and 
aiding in securing contributions from 
individuals. 

The entire cost of the clerical work in 
sending out circulars, attending to cor- 
respondence and bookkeeping, as well as 
several thousand dollars to be used in the 
initial expenditures for circulars, postage, 
etc., will be borne by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies and its friends, 
with a view of keeping the entire fund in- 
tact to be used exclusively for the Mem- 
orial Fountain. A separate bank account 
has been opened for this fund and the 
interest accruing from the deposit will be 
added to the principal. Thus the Asso- 
ciation is showing its interest in the 
Memorial Fountain, which, it desires to be 
distinctly understood, will be erected by 
the “lovers of wild life in America,’”’ and 
not by the “Audubon Societies.” 

The following committee has been 
formed to aid in the collection of funds 
and in the ultimate selection of a proper 
work of art: 


National Committee on the Roosevelt 
Memorial Fountain 


T. Gilbert Pearson, Chairman, 
Broadway, New York City 
William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn, 
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John Burroughs, West Park, New York 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, President New 
York Zodlogical Society, New York 
City 

Gifford Pinchot, 2138 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia 

Senator George P. McLean, Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Wood- 
craft League of America, New York 
City. 

George Shiras, 3d., Stoneleigh Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oscar S. Straus, 5 West 76th St., New 
York City 

William Beebe, New York Zodlogical 
Park, New York City 

Enos A. Mills, Estes Park, Colo. 

John M. Parker, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Glen Head, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

John Hays Hammond, President Rocky 
Mountain Club, Washington, D. C. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor National Geo- 

graphic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 

John B. Burnham, President American 
Game Protective Association, New 
York City 

George L. Hubbell, President Camp-Fire 
Club of America, Garden City, N. Y. 

Edmund Seymour, President American 
Bison Society, New York City 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, Chairman Dept. 
of Conservation, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Chicago 

Charles Lathrop Pack, President Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Lakewood, 
N. J. 

J. F. Atwood, President League of Ohio 
Sportsmen, Columbus, Ohio 

John H. Sage, President American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, Portland, Conn. 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York 
City 

Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, 2303 Pleasant 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Clark McAdams, Post Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Bergtold, Denver, Colo. 

John M. Phillips, Game Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William L. Finley, Oregon State Biol- 
ogist, Portland, Ore. 

Edward H. Forbush, State Ornithologist, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

J. Horace McFarland, President Ameri- 
can Civic Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Charles B. Reed, 31 N. State St., 
Chicago. 

Ruthven Deane, 112 W. 
Chicago 

William B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

William Frederic Badé, President Cali- 
fornia Associated Societies for Con- 
servation of Wild Life, Berkeley, Calif. 


Adams St., 


The books are now open for subscrip- 
tions, and contributions may be sent to 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight, treasurer, 1974 
Broadway, New York City, or to any 
member of the committee. In addition to 
the usual receipts, subscriptions, unless 
otherwise requested, will be published in 
Birp-Lore. 

The first notice of the action taken to 
erect a Memorial Fountain for Theodore 
Roosevelt was given out on January 23 
1919, and the first circular appeals for 
funds were mailed February 7, 1919. 

The following contributions were re- 
ceived between February 10 and March 1, 
1919. They are here listed in the order in 
which they were received, with the excep- 
tion of those who desired that their names 
be withheld, or contributions which came 
in anonymously. These are grouped at 
the end of the list. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 
February 10 to March 1, 1919 
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Paul Keil 

Eugene Swope 

L. Armitage 

Mrs. C. P. Farrell 
Mrs. L. B. Carew 
Miss Eva Hawles 
Mrs. W. F. Stafford 
Mrs. L. A. Kinney 
Miss Jean W. Simpson 
Carl E. Akeley 

R. Clifford Black 
Miss Emma Marburg 
Miss Florence L. Pond 


~~ 


Robert B. Brandegee 
Miss Clara Lipman Mann 
Robert M. Parmelee . 
M. T. Geisser . ‘ 
Major F. H. Briggs 
Henry Heide . 
Mrs. F. C. Jennings 
Miss Winifred Root 
Leonard S. Hentz . 
Miss Frances Haight 
C. K. MacFadden 
Miss Frances Phelps 
Phelps Phelps 
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Mrs. Mansfield Merriman 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Peters 
Harry Wearne 

Mrs. C. M. Newcombe 
Miss E. L. Adams . 
Pierre J. Smith . 

Mrs. Ernest G. Vietor 
Miss M. Louise Sullivan 
Mrs. M. E. Oppenheimer 
Mrs. August Lewis 

Mrs. Andrew L. Shrum 
Mrs. Wm. H. Beebe . 
Jas. M. Motley . 

Mrs. Emily D. S. Berger 
Chas. A. Wimpfheimer 
Miss Martha L. Isaac 

L. F. Woodward 

Peter M. Cohen. 

Mrs. Clara R. Prescott 
George L. Fordyce. 

Mrs. F. L. MacLeod 

L. F. Webster 

Mrs. Jos. H. Brazier 

M. Elizabeth Cottier 
Mrs. Charles Bailey 
Ruthven Deane 

Miss Elizabeth S. Edwards 
John A. Roebling 

Miss Marion Scofield 
Mrs. Philip A. Chase 
Sidney V. Lowell 

A. D. Irwin 

Charles Edwin Eaton 
Walter Pierson, Jr. 

Mrs. C. K. Winne 

Wm. N. Cohen 

Miss H. E. Richards 
Harold Herrick . 

A. W. Parker . 

Mrs. Jno. M. Holcombe and friends 
Miss E. S. Creighton. 
E. W. Farrar 

S. P. Wetherill 

Louis R. Cheney 

Dudley Olcott 

Charles N. Winship 
Miss Helen E. Chase 
Mrs. Francis H. Williams 
Henry Hentz 

Charles O. Lyon 

Robert O. Morris 
Stephen N. Bond 

Anna R. E. Bond 

Paul C. Gifford 

H. I. Judson 

Miss Helen Merriman 

L. B. Price. . 

James F. Hubbell 

Mrs. J. J. Boericke 
Mrs. C. G. LaFarge 
Mrs. Martha J. Kimball 
Martha S. Kimball 

Kate D. Tower . 

Mrs. L. Clark. 

J. E. Durnham 
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H. M. Paul. 

Francis J. Kellogg . 
Mrs. O. Nowland 
Mrs. J. W. Elliot 

L. M. Horton . 
Robert L. Spencer . 
Sara Morrison . 
Mrs. Wm. L. Kingsley 
Lucy B. Dane. . 

R. E. Vom Saal 

John B. Minor 
Myrtis Page 

Holker Abbott 

C. W. Chamberlain 
Mrs. Geo. C. Perkins 
Mrs. M. L. Williston. 
Charles E. Graham 
Mrs. Wm. Hamilton 
Miss E. Annie Upham 
Dr. P. J. Oettinger 
Mrs. L. P. Feustman 
Miss Caroline F. Barr 
Mrs. L. S. Richards . 
A. H. Emery 

C. E. Young 

Miss Clara Collord 
Mrs. M. G. Higginson 
Miss M. E. Maund . 
Mrs. John Taylor . 
Charles H. Stearns 

J. Amory Haskell 
Frederic S. Boutnell 
Miss M. F. Kimball 
Mrs. Jane B. Jones 
Owen Roberts. 

Miss T. Bulkley 

W. F. Provo . 
William Mitchell 
Mrs. A. J. Flandrau . 
“A Friend” . ‘ 
Wm. Haueisen 

Boyd B. Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. La Wall . 
“Two Bird-Lovers”’ 
Miss M. F. Day. . 
Miss S. D. Grinstead 
Mrs. F. M. Sackett 
Mrs. Carl Brandt 
Wm. E. Iselin. ; 
Mrs. C. J. Steedman 
George E. Dimock 
George W. Banks 
Mrs. H. A. Bierworth 
H.A. Falk... 
Clarence H. Eagle . 
Mrs. N. D. Holbrook 
Mrs. H. P. Hodson 
Jas- F. MacEnroe . 
Annie K. Blanchard 
Dr. G. Lagai 

Wm. C. Wood 

3, >. Fan. . 

Miss Annie W. Cobb 
F. R. Masters. 
Clarence D. Turney . 
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Miss L. Gerstenberger . 
Mrs. Walter P. Warren 
Dr. W. A. Wakeley 

M. P. Rich 

A. Bidwell 

Miss M. L. Sturtevant 
James L. Higgins 
Hattie B. Robinson 
Miss Jane I. Anderson 
Mrs. C. B. Ellinwood 
Mrs. M. H. Knapp 

S. W. Childs 

Charles D. Haines 
Edward S. Robinson 
Clara Roberts. 

Nathan C. Brown 
Wallace S. Draper 
Elizabeth G. Houghton 
Mrs. A. G. Fuller 

W. M. Brown 

Mrs. C. M. Kepner 
Mrs. Denning Duer 
Gifford Ewing 

Henry L. deRham 
Mrs. C. B. Curtis 
Frank Bond 

Miss Alice Cushman 
Geo. C. Shattuck 

H. Ellerton Lodge 
Mrs. J. A. Brown 

O. Frederic Dabney 
Emily E. Hildreth 
Miss Mary Findlay 
Mrs. Corydon Wheat 
Mrs. Arthur D. Baldwin 
Louise H. Fletcher 
Josie K. Barnes 

Mrs. M. W. Dominick 
Lee S. Crandall . 

W. F. Newberry 

Miss Ella S. Coe 

A. E. Steinbring 

Mrs. H. M. Barber 
Mrs. S. E. Gage 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Kimball 
Mrs. E. W. Harral 
John K. Burgess 

P. P. Claxton . 

R. Sayre & Co. 

Nels A. Tuveson 

Mrs. W. S. Warfield, Jr. 
Mrs. Emma Hayward 
Mrs. I. M. Lehmr 
Frank C. Evans 
Charles I. Ranson 
Merrill E. Smith 

R. A. Beitz 

Lee A. Lyman 
Caroline M. Hamed 
Miss Mary O’H. Darlington 
Geo. W. Morris . 

Jas. H. Barr 

Miss Lucia R. Crabbe 
Mrs. N. B. Updegraff 
Mary S. Avery 
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Mrs. J. F. Fowler . 
Miss Margaret Fowler 
J. F. Fowler, Jr.. . 
Mrs. Jas. W. Ripley . 
Beatrice and Humason Steinmetz 
Mrs. T. Dudley . 

Miss E. F. Williams 

C. O. Rhodes 

Miss Anna Morris 
George Vonnegut 

Mary S. Struthers 

Mrs. Wilton Lockwood 
Franklin S. Billings 
Mrs. R. S. Hulbert 
Miss M. G. Folsom 
Mrs. Arthur S. Johnson 
E. B. Culbertson 

Mrs. Jos. Cook 

Charles H. Strong 

Mrs. Herbert E. Miles 
J. M. Bates 
John E. Semmes 

J. Arthur Bullard, M. D. 
W. H. Sprunt . 
Mrs. Jeffrey Davis 
Mrs. H. R. Hamilton 
Wm. F. Lisk 

Miss Baker . 

Miss Bugbee 

Miss E. A. Corning 
Mrs. C. Hoening 

Mrs. Francis T. Redwood 
S. P. T. Willets . 
Elbert H. Carroll 
Henry F. Osborn 
Robert W. Williams 
Mrs. Clark E. Clark 
Wm. L. G. Edson 

Mrs. E. Payson Hammond 
Fred A. Geier . 

Frank J. Lanahan 

Mrs. J. Beer 

Miss Sophia Curtiss 
Felix Fuld . . 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Marmon 
Andrew Roberts. ; 
Wm. Schattgen 
“Columbia” 

Thos. Whitney 

Mrs. G. A. Lochman 

H. W. Abraham 

Mrs. F. W. Paine 

Miss Harriet E. Wallan 
Mrs. W. G. Hubbard 
George R. Goodwin 

S. V. LaDow 

Miss Mary E. Converse 
Miss E. L. Suyden. 
Mrs. F. F. Buermeyer 
Dudley B. Fay . . 
Mrs. Ansel O. Cole 
Willard L. Metcalf 
Mrs. Chas. Douglas 
Mrs. Goddard DuBois 
Mrs. Henry R. Rea 
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Miss Sarah E. Wierman 
B. Schultz 

E. W. Nelson 

Atkinson Allen 

Mrs. H. C. Hasbrouck 
Miss Matilda Jacobs. 
D. L. Browne . 

J. M. Tate, Jr. 

Mrs. S. C. Mastick 
Henry R. Scully 
Walton Ricketson 
Edwin L. Brown, Jr. 
Miss E. Mildred Smith 
Mrs. Bryan Lathrop . 
J. C. C. Waldeck 

Mrs. G. S. Achilles 
Dudley W. Smith 

Miss Mildred Evans 
Miss Alice O. Hastings 
Mrs. Mary G. Hastings 
Mrs. Charles M. Loring 
Mrs. Leonard S. Smith 
Mrs. E. H. Godeffroy 
Walter R. Kirk 

Mrs. M. C. B. Chase 
E. N. Wead . 

Alfred M. Collins 

J. R. Coolidge 

H. W. Little 


Miss Carrie Benninghofen 


M. Westoner 

W. E. Smith 

Mrs. G. A. Archer 
Miss Anna F. Sherwin 
Francis D. Smith 
George A. Veeder 

Miss Anna M. Clark 
Mrs. G. G. Whitney 

H. G. Morse 

Miss Alice W. Wilcox 
Miss Adeline E. Ackley 
Elihu B. Taft 

Miss Mary T. Jackson 
Thomas Goodwillie 
The Messrs. Verrill 

“A Friend” : 
Miss Cornelia L. Lovell 
Miss J. R. Foster 

O. E. Hawk 

Miss Harriet Pairce 
Mrs. Lucia W. Shead 
Miss Frances D. Trafton 
Manton Copeland 

Mrs. B. R. Green 

Mrs. D. B. Thompson 
Elisa W. Redfield 

Mrs. W. L. Hall. 


Miss Elizabeth B. Dav ane 


Edward D. Keith . 

Miss Mary C. Page 

Dr. V. H. Jackson . 

Miss Emma A. Lawrence 
Simon Weiller. 
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Misses Theresa F. and Maude H. 


Littlefield 
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Wm. S. Welles 

Mrs. Charles H. Collins 
John B. Beebe . . 
Gibson T. Williams 
William Douglas 
Gilbert V. Lamb . 
Mrs. H. A. Ainsworth . 
W. H. Sudduth . 
Alfred S. Walker 
Arthur Hopkins . 
Frederick K. Rupprecht 
Mrs. F. C. Butler . ; 
N. T. Pulsifer. 
Abraham Shimon . 


Misses M. R.and Florence Audubon. 


C. F. Morse 

Miss Liske Stillman 
Mrs. Lee McBride. 
Miss M. C. Jermain 
Mrs. J. I. Raymond 
John Gath . . 

Mrs. Chas. S. Edgar 
Gustace H. Schiff . 
R. D. Garden. . 
Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle 
Mrs. Sophia Heron 


Dr. and Mrs. Earl S. Sloan 


Mrs. J. G. Chandler . 
Wm. Tappenbeck 

Fred N. Willson. 

Lieut. James L. Peters 
Charles Strauss . 

Miss Esther Heacock 
Miss H. Lang . 

R. E. Ward 

Mrs. eae T. Slosson . 
Miss M. L. Hyde . 


Mrs. H. K and J. A. ‘Wilson 


Samuel Lee. . 
Mrs. John D. Pa arsons, jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Hatch . 


Wm. W. Weitting . 
Augusta B. Greene 
Mrs. J. Breuchaud. 
Miss Emma Seymour 
., Chas. H. Turner 
W. N. Yeaton. 

he Stephen Ladd 
Miss Mary Turner. 
A. P. Sherrill . 
Alexander Backus 
Thomas Akin . 

Miss Carrie E. Day . 


Miss Elizabeth Worcester 


H. T. Rutter . 

Mrs. Henry M. Warren 
C. S. Broadhead. 
Miss M. A. Conner 
Nathaniel A. Francis. 
Walker Hill. 
Mrs. Henry A. Miles. 
Wm. C. Rives. 
Gorham Brooks . 
Mrs. Bruce Ford 

J. Rappe Myers, Jr. . 
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Walter E. Hatch 
Miss Harriet E. 
Mrs. G. H. Gold 
Mrs. Wm. Church Osborn 
Miss Mary A. Ayres 

Miss L. E. Catlin 

Andrew D. Meloy 

Mrs. Myra R. Knowlton 
Mrs. James Hartness 

G. Frederick Schwarz 
John R. Strong 

Col. and Mrs. F. Q. Brown 
Miss Harriet L. Hemenway 
Chas. J. Davol 

Henry Zuckerman 
Anglo-American Society 
Harold V. W. Halsey 
Robert Forsyth 

Julius Kayser 

Robert Van Iderstine 
David White 

Mrs. Wm. T. Brooks 
Henry W. Gillett 

Miss Matilda Miller 

Miss Gertrude Mendenhall 
Edwin Willard Deming 

F. S. Chase 

James H. S. Bates 

Miss Marjorie Snell 

Miss Annie E. Munroe 
Mrs. Henry Rottschaefer 
Miss M. A. Bellinger 

Mrs. Kate F. Coe 

George T. Adee . 

Alex. Cristadoro 

Mrs. H. M. Goodwin 

L. C. Jones, M.D. 

T. J. Ashe 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines 

C. W. Allen 

Sanford Ritchie 

Miss Lydia Barnstein 
Miss Florence E. Tower 
Mrs. Louis A. Lehmaier 
Caspar Whitney 

A. N. Whitson 

Walter J. Hewlett 

Frank Bruen 

J. W. Franzen 


Freeman 


Miss Elizabeth Putnam Moore 


Mrs. J. H. Martin 
Miss Helen D. Wise 
Arthur W. Snyder 
Frank L. Dunbar 

Miss Lucilla Dunbar 
Mrs. Julia D. Carlisle 
Charles I. Long 

Miss Emma G. Cummings 
Benjamin F. Bemis 
Mrs. Martha M. Johns 
Mrs. Moses H. Cone. 
Mrs. Hobart Ames 

F. P. Hill. 

Mrs. H. M. Paul 

Miss Marie Gibert. 
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Mrs. Frederick H. Alms 
Miss Kate E. Coney . 
Mrs. Emma Oldberg . 
Olga Oldberg Smallwood 
Mrs. J. M. Danner 
Miss Julia W. Coles 
Fred R. Fairchild 
P. M. Chandler . 
James B. Purdy . 
Harry P. Lovett. 
Mrs. S. Neustadt 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevy 
Mrs. Frank E. Lowe . 
Mrs. H. G. Hamlin 
“Pennsylvanian” 
Mrs. Burkes Brown 
Mrs. J. Rossbach 
J; M. Wilzin 
M. Clark ; 

Miss Julia R. ris am 
A. F. Troescher 
G. R. Livingston, Jr... 
Scituate Woman’s Club 
Lyman Underwood 
Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Willard 
Mrs. Wallis — Smith 
Miss Marie L. C. Winslow 
Wm. J. Riker . ; 
Miss Katherine Pomeroy 
Edw. E. Armstrong 
Miss Eleanor B. Jilson 
Mrs. Chauncy Keep . 
George Roberts, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward Holbrook 
Miss Amy C. Duryee 
Dr. A. A. Brill . 

Nathaniel A. Elsberg 
Mrs. Ernest Knaebel 
William C. Ferguson 
Mrs. Frank A. Day 
Robert M. Catts 
Edmund Seymour 
Robert R. Comly 
Leland G. Banning 
J. T. Daniel 
James Shewan 
Frank H. Tichenor 
John C. Crosby 
F. C. Willard . 
Lyman Ward 
Dr. L. Dennis. 
Miss Mary F. Bartlett 
Miss Emilie L. Hansen 
Miss Elizabeth J. Hofer 
Arthur A. Carey 
Mrs. T. A. Beall 
Miss Ora D. Sweet 


Mr. and Mrs. George I. Rockwood . 


Elizabeth Stevens . 
W. P. Wadsworth 

1. C. Wyckoff 

Mrs. M. Reichenberger 
Miss Elizabeth C. Noyes 
Maurice G. Brooks 
Charles F. T. Seaverns. 
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William Phillips, Jr. 

H. Roger Hegerman 

Mrs. Walter L. Preston 
Clarence E. Chapman 
Arthur C. Badges 

T. S. Palmer 

F. O. Pilsbury ; 

Mrs. J. Bertram L ippincott 
Roy Latham . 

Frank E. Ballou. 

Mrs. C. E. Grammer. 
Kate P. and E. Vietor . 
Mrs. Geo. A. Plimpton 
Mrs. Alfred Windsor. 

Mrs. R. Hall McCormick 
Alvin R. Cahn 
Hugh A. Bain 
Mrs. Clayton M. 
Mrs. F. L. Pratt 
H. W. Gibbons 
David J. Hill. . 
Dr. Geo. E. Blackham 
Jesse C. Adkins . 

Miss Jennie P. Dow 
Chas. D. Booth 
Thomas K. Marshall 
Chas. S. Weiser 

G. B. Dorr . 

Carl J. Lomen 

Dr. Geo. W. Field 
John A. Cousens 

F. T. Ducharme 
Russell J. Coles . 

E. J. Taylor 

Jno. H. Sage 

Miss J. K. Fraser 

Miss Adeline Willis 
Mrs. Abby B. Jones 
Mrs. T. B. Clarke, Jr. 
Mrs. John Lawrence 
W. D. Tracy 

Miss C. S. Playter 
Mrs. F. W. Morris 
Edwin G. Baetjer 

Wm. P. Wharton 
George M. Burroughs, 
Miss Helen A. Hartwell 
Meriden Bird Club 
Howard Eaton 

Francis A. Foster 

Mrs. H. W. Dresser 
Wm. F. Earle 
Mrs. Henry C. 
Wm. E. Curtis 
A. N. Lewis 
Miss Annie S. Bissell 

Mrs. J. B. Ames 

O. P. Hay ; 

Miss Alletta R. Runyon 
Mrs. H. R. Butler 

Mrs. R. A. Newman 

J. Merton Swain . 

Wm. B. Ginson, M.D. 
Mrs. Caroline Gibson 
Miss Margaret B. Gibson. 
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Wm. Gordon Gibson. 
Clarence M. Arnold . 
Henry N. Woolman, Jr. 
Dr. L. M. Thompson 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard. 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Kip 
Malcolm S. Mackay . 
Richard Wayne . 
Anna B. Duryee. 
Doylestown Nature C lub 
Merritt J. Corbett. 
Mrs. Martha C. Clark 
Mrs. M. C. Symonds 
S. A. Tabnall . 
. Bumpus 
N. A. Nutt . 
Dr. Chas. A. Elsberg. 
Anthony W. Robinson . 
John D. Sherman, Jr. 
Mrs. John A. Holmes 
Wm. Mitchell. ;' 
Massillon Burroughs Nature Club . 
Mrs. Farnham Yardley. 
James W. Stuber 
H. L. Orrman ; 
Miss Phyllis C. Swain 
Mrs. Chas. G. Bates . 
Mrs. D. L. Pickman 
Miss Alice P. Tapley 
W. H. Quinby (In Memoriam) 
Miss Jane Tuttle 
Horatio Walker . 
Mrs. C. Boughton Wood 
Carl Merz . . 
R. King Kauffman, Jr. 
Wilfred H. Osgood ; 
Mrs. Norman G. Buxton 
Edmund Penfold 
W. J. Hunsaker . 
Clark L. King. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Bradford. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Rotch . 
Miss Alice M. Bullard 
E. L. Dean 
Miss S. J. Day 
Mrs. Emma K. 
Edward J. Ill . 
Mrs. Henry S. Graves 
H. L. Bruner . 
William H. Hill . 
Miss Ruth Patrick 
“Friends” . 
Mrs. Wm. H. Bliss 
Wm. N. Perry 
Miss Elizabeth B. Bigelow 
Edward Marsh 
Harry S. Hathaway . 
Charles M. Chapin . 
Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Taylor . 
Miss Harriet L. Lagowitz. 
Tertius van Dyke . 
Mrs. H. A. Brayton . 
Theodore Spencer . 
Mrs. George Chahoon, jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Merrill 
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Mrs. James Moses 

W. B. Mershon . 

Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones 
Mrs. P. Whitney 

Rev. Francis Bonforti 
Miss Orpha App 

J. E. Roth 

Mrs. E. T. Newell 

S. W. Sturgis 

Geo. L. Hubbell 

John Borden 

Mrs. Edwin A. Quier 
Mrs. Gladys Gordon Fry 
Miss Ethel L. Goff 
Wm. G. L. Betsch 

E. A. Mcllhenny 

Miss Isabel Howland 
Dryden W. Phelps 

Geo. Van Buskirk 

Dr. and Mrs. B. J. Baldwin 
Warner Taylor 

H. F. Wendell 

Miss Lottie D. Berry 

E. A. Doolittle 

Mrs. A. Sumner Rose 
A. J. Allen 

Dr. Charles W. Waidner 
Mrs. Joseph E. Thropp 
Walter Deane 

Dr. W. W. Arnold 
Henry Beneke 

Miss Lottie B. Gregory 
Prof. E. H. Eaton 
James B. Peter 

Miss Imogene T. Fisher 
R. P. Bowler 

Mrs. Fred Willenbroch 
Ridgewood Audubon Society 
Henry Lang 

Miss Edna N. Hafer 
““A Bird Lover” 

Miss Emily Lehman 
Brookline Bird Club 
Elles W. Kreikhaus 
Miss Amy C. Kenyon 
Harry N. Baetjer 

Miss Mary S. Lawrence 
Mrs. A. D. Pease 

C. W. Trainer 

John Daintry Fitzburgh 
Miss Agnes A. Acton 
Mrs. Louisa T. Lyle 
Walter Scott 

M. D. Follin 

Miss Eliza J. Hogeman 


Lieut. Commander G. M. Adee 


Mrs. Seth M. Ackley 
J. M. Keck . 

Mrs. L. P. Bayne 
Rev. Charles Wood 
Mrs. M. E. Judd 

R. L. Coffin 

S.S. Spaulding . 
Florence D. Merrick 
M. D. Hart 
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Nickerson Rogers 

C. me. Coe... 
Mrs. John H. Hall 

Fred Whitaker 

L. A. Schreiner... . 
Mrs. Edw. W. Hutchins 
Thos. F. Welch . 
Herman Grimes . 

T. B. Janney . 

Miss E. S. Lauder 

Mrs. John Firth. 

Mrs. E. K. Warren 
Miss L. Elizabeth Clark 
J. L. Biddlecom . . 
Miss Ellen P. Rice. 
Franklin Farrell, 3d. 

J. Walcott Thompson 
Mrs. Joseph Davol 
George Ade. .. . 
Mrs. Alice H. Calkins 
Charles A. Graves 

Mrs. W. Goddard . 

A. Raymond Raff, Jr. 
Douglas F. Cox 
Clarence Blakeslee 
Hugh L. Thompson 
Edmund C. Bates 

Mrs. A. G. Scherer 

J. P. Poland 

Albert Vander Veer 
Richard A. Strong . 
Miss Mary P. Allen 
Miss Gertrude Allen 
Jacob C. Allen 

Edward Dizabean 

Miss A. D. Hopkins 

H. D. Bartholomew 

W. Harry Brown 

J. H. Trumbull 

George B. Morley 

Mrs. John Anderson 
Miss M. W. Brooks . 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Strong 
Mrs. W. K. Harrington 
F. E. Howd. 

W. T. Hornaday 

Mrs. Mona Worden 
Chas. W. Welch 

Mrs. Geo. O. March 
Mrs. A. Roche 

Miss Anna K. Barry 
Audubon Society of Ohio 
Miss Caroline W. Babson 
Miss Mary Winslow Allen 
Samuel E. Perkins, 3d. 
A. Beller . ; 

Geo. L. Williams 

Miss E. B. Scripps 

Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell 
W. C. Bradbury. 

Mrs. A. M. Fletcher . 
Geo. F. German. . 
Mrs. William H. Laird . 
Chas. T. Wilt . pol 
Harvey F. Williamson, Jr. 
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Miss Bessie Dennis 

G. Willett ; 

Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon 
Mrs. Bertha Coope 

V. Danford . 

Mrs. C. Klingenstein 
Mrs. Harriet W. Myers 
Mrs. F. M. Fauvre 
Miss Minnie M. Benedict 
Miss Mavis A. Benedict 
Lorenzo Benedict . 
Miss Ellen J. Windsor 
Mrs. John K. Whiting 
Dr. W. G. M. Byers 

E. P. Gavit 

R. T. Kellogg 

Mrs. W. A. Bonnie 
Fred D. Williams 

Owen Wister 

Mrs. Ida L. Logue 
Howland Russell 

Thos. S. Roberts 

Wm. M. Sprinkle 

Wm. Otto Emerson 
Miss Elizabeth Remsen 
Mrs. Katharine G. Gere 
Mrs. Galleraith Miller, Jr. 
A. H. B. Jordan 


Lieut. Commander Stuart Davis 


Miss Anne E. Hartwell 
Miss Nina A. Children 


Mrs. A. Van Cortlandt, Jr. 


Dr. Melville Black 

K. L. Mather 

Miss Emma C. Jones 
Miss M. A. Montgomery 
William R. Williams 
A. F. Leonhard 

G. P. Waldorf 

L. A. Bauer 

Pearl Wight 

Morris Burt, Jr. 

Miss Florence M. Burnett 
Miss Sara Wadsworth 
Chas. A. Bigelow 

Mrs. W. W. Bond 
Miss Mary T. Rogers 
F. B. Williams 

Mrs. C. J. Shepherd 
H. Partridge 

S. R. Glassford 

Miss Helen R. Clapp 
Mrs. Ferdinand Weiler 
Miss Annie A. James 
Miss M. E. Drake 
Mrs. F. B. Spalter 
Mrs. H. A. Mclver 
Mrs. A. Hornby. 

Mrs. Thomas Morrison 
Richard B. Watrous 
Miss Catherine Allen 
Mrs. G. W. Cady 
Outram Bangs . 
Frederick M. Hodgdon 
Mrs. Robert Fargo 


The Audubon Societies 
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A. Maclay Pentz 
Miss Margaret Kudlich 


Robert, George and Alfred Sawyer 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Folsom 
Arthur A. Osborne. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Lautenbach . . 
Sussex County Nature Study Club . 


Charles Nettleton . 

L. W. Dommerich . 
Willard Pope . 

Mrs. J. Lou Harriman 
Mrs. E. O. Marshall 
Mrs. T. W. Hall, Jr. 
H. S. Townsend . 
Mrs. D. L. Schwartz 
William A. Warner 
Mrs. M. C. Scudder 
Frederick L. Emery 
Miss Anna M. Schutz 
P. Van Wyck . 

Read, Mark and ‘Learn Club 
H. D. Brewster . 
Edward C. Gude 
James Brite. 

Mrs. James Brite 
Mrs. A. M. Crane . 


Burroughs Junior Audubon Society. 


Mrs. Townsend Jones 
Wm. L. Bailey . . 
Mrs. M. W. O’Brien 
Miss Julia Twining 

J. Howard Cowperthwait 
Austin K. Chadwick 
Mrs. N. A. Eddy . 

Mrs. Ada C. Walker 

E. B. Renwick 

W. H. Schroder 

Noel Morris ; 

Miss Vernette R. Mowry 
Herbert Vanderhoof 
Mrs. Willis D. Wood 

S. R. Dunbar . 

Lee S. Bernheim . 
Miss Grace M. Bernheim 
Mrs. Geo. Gordon Battle 
Mrs. Lillis S. Rogers . 
W. E. Saunders . 

A. S. Peters. . 

Frederick M. Dille. 

Miss Emily M. Banks 
Joseph Ward, Jr. . 

Miss C. W. Biddle 
Richard S. Rosenfels 
Hugh K. Milliken 

D. P. Johnston 

Mrs. G. S. Selfridge . 
Miss Jenette Robertson 
Wm. W. Fair . 

Miss M. Young . 

Miss Wilhelmina H. duPont 
A. M. Crane 


Miss Mary C. W alker 
Miss Elizabeth Peters 
N. B. Lidgewood 

Mrs. Emma M. Clement 
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A. A. Sprague eee fore) 

A. C. Banlett. . : rita On fore) 

Dr. J. E. H. Kelso. fore) 

Frederick W. Renz 

Eliot D. Moore . ; 

Mrs. A. O. Treganza. . . . 

Museum of Comparative Oology 

T. E. Douglas 

G.O. Smith . 

G. Clyde Fisher. . 

Mrs. G. Clyde Fisher 

Mrs. Rosa B. Roth 

Arthur Harris. 

W. H. Fobes 

Harold G. Cook. . 

Mrs. W. H. Williams 

Theo. F. Thieme 

Miss Mary King 

Wm. E. Reed. 

William Shaffner 

Miss Anna Fournace. 

Miss Sarah D. Gardiner 

Mrs. George Church 

Louis L. Curtiss 

Mrs. John F. Russell 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Owen 

Girl Scouts of Buffalo 

Miss Mary Brickenstein 

Miss Lucy Brickenstein 

Audubon Society of the District of 
columbia . hg 

Woman’s Club of Sarasota 

Thos. W. Kussmaul 

Mrs. Edwin Barrows. 

Mrs. Carroll J. Post, Jr. 

James F. Parker. . 

Mrs. Willard B. Walker 

Miss Anna Smith 

Miss Margaret Burgi 

Thos. C. Wilson. 

Rasmus Hanson. 

Benton Hanchett 

Mrs. Mary R. Stanley 

Miss H. B. Audubon 

Mrs. F. J. Sarmiento 

Pr. E. Seth. ... 

Mrs. W. H. Shearman 

Dr. Chas. T. Vorhies 

Total Anonymous . 

Names Withheld 
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Total $6,777 5 


Reporting Violations 


Members of the Association and others 
can help in the cause of bird-protection by 
reporting to this office any violations of 
the bird and game protective laws that 
come to their attention. 
have been doing this for years, and when 
the evidence presented is of such a char- 
acter that it would seem a game warden 
would be able, upon further investigation, 


Some members 


to bring a successful prosecution, these cases 
are immediately reported to the game com- 
mission of the state in which the offenses 
occur. State game officials are usually 
prompt in giving attention to matters of 
this character reported by the Association. 

The following letter from Game Pro- 
tector Thomas H. Allen, of the State of 
New York, addressed to Inspector Claude 
Hanlon, is only one of numerous investi- 
gations which have been brought about 
through reports made by members of the 
Association. 

Mr. Allen reported: 

“T beg to report to you in regard to the 
complaint received from Westbury, Long 
Island, as to the boys killing birds with 
rifles, and to say that immediately upon 
receipt of the complaint from the New 
York office, I went to Westbury on Sat- 
urday, December 28, 1918, and patrolled 
the village. I found one boy with an air- 
gun and took him home to his mother. 
Took the gun from him. His mother stated 
that she would not let him have the gun 
again. I then went to see Mr. ——. He 
stated that the boys were shooting birds. 
I went to see Constable Conner and he 
told me that he would stop all boys shoot- 
ing air-guns in the village of Westbury. 
After that I went to see the principal of the 
school, but he was out of town during the 
Christmas holidays. I will reach him by 
letter and ask him to place this matter 
before his boys and bring to their atten- 
tion the seriousness of destroying birds of 
any kind.” 


Let Bird-Lovers Be Watchful 


Now that the world war is over, the 
United States is faced with the tremendous 
task of helping feed the famished countries 
of Europe in addition to maintaining its 
own domestic food supply. 

The wild birds constitute our greatest 
natural guardians of the growing crops, 
many of them daily eating their own 
weight in insects. Never before has the 
need for conserving our wild bird-life 
been so tremendously vital as at this 
time. It is, therefore, highly important 
that everyone should be greatly interested 
in bird-protection, and no opportunity 
should be lost to encourage the birds to 
come about the home, and to see that they 
are protected from all destructive agencies. 


